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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professe1 journalist or not--provided they are 


of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU. 


LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TALLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
gtaphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an escentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distin:tly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - : - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months  - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months : = - = - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months = - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure ot the mails, 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘' THE Tater,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as tollows :—Anywhere in th: United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND OF SOME OF His RELATI NS AND FRIENDS. By Agnes 
Grace Weld. 4s.64. (Wélltams and Noi gate.) 
Mrs. Cuirr’s YAcut. By Frank R, Stockton. Cheap edition. 6d. (Casscll.) 
Memoirs oF GEeorGE Evrrs, Captain in the 12th Regiment of Foot (1777-1842). To 
which are added Correspondence and other Papers, with Genealogy and Notes, 
Edited from the Original MSS. by Lord Monson and George Leveson Gower. 
With 2 Portraits anda Map. 12s.net. (Hcinemann.) 
Tue Marps oF Parapise. By Robert W. Chambers. 6s. (Constable.) 
Sweet “ Dott” oF Happon Hatt. By J. E. Muddock. 6s. (John Long.) 
Sipe Licuts oN Convict Lire. By George Griffith. 6s. (John Long.) 
Tue OruHer Mrs. Jacoss. By Mrs, Campbell Praed. 6s. (John Long.) 
A Beautirut Repev. By Ernest Glanville. 6d. (John Long ) 
Paton's List oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1903. 1S. 6d. (J. and J, Paton, 143, Cannon 
Street, E.C.) 
Joun Bui. Vol. 1. (5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, WC.) 
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15, Eden Quay, Dublin. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 
Fire EXHIBITION, EARWUS COURT. 
Admission, 1s. Daily, 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 

FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1514, 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. “FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” TWICE 
DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0. Reserved Seats from 6d, to 3s. 

GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. THRILLING RESCUES, 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND HON. ARTILLERY CO,'s BANDS. 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nilee CONTINENTAL CIRCUS. 

GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—River of Fiery Lava—Glaci 
Glide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider's Web—Manige Méodnique-_-‘The Bloeeaphs: 
CITY OF DUBLIN STEAM PACKET CoO. 

THE ROYAL MAIL ROUTE TO IRELAND, via HOLYHEAD and 
KINGSTOWN, is the quickest and most comfortable. 
The Royal Mail Steamers “ Ulster,” ‘‘ Munster,” “ Leinster,” and ‘‘Connaught,” run 
between Holyhead and Kingstown twice daily in both directions. Sea passage 
i _ 2 hours 45 minutes. 
Through rail communication b:tween Kingstown Pier and Irish Stations. 
Passengers for England travelling by day mail can sleep on board at Kingstown 
Frevious night. Beds 2s. each. 
ALFRED J. CALLAGHAN, 
Secretary 
CONNEMARA, GALWAY, ACHILL 
AND 
Tourist Tickets issued from the Principal Stations in England and Scotland. Golfing, 
Boating, Bathing, and Fishing. Good roads for Cyclists. 

HOTELS at RECESS (Connemara), co. GALWVVAY, and at MAL- 

LARANNY, co. MAYO, owned and managed by the Railway Company. 

For Tourist Guides and all information apply to JosepH_TatLow, Manager, 

Midland Great Western Railway, Broadstone, Dublin. 
THE COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY 
TOURIST DISTRICT. 
This picturesque and salubrious district, in which 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 

spent three days of their Irish Tour, visiting Portaferry and Strangford, which are 

beautifully situated on Strangford Lough, as well as Bangor, the popular Seaside 

Resort for the residents of Belfast. 

The other of its more 
FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 
include DonaGHADEE, Kt1LouGH, ARDGLASS, and 
; NEWCASTLE, 
situated at the foot of the celebrated Mourne Mountains, on the shore of Dundrum 
Bay, where the Railway Company own the magnificent 
SLIEVE DONARD HOTEL, 

replete with all modern conveniences. 

The splendid Golf Links of the County Down Golf Club immediately adjoin the 

Hotel grounds. N.B.—Newcastle is distant one hour by rail from Belfast. 

Through booking from principal English Stations. 
For further particulars apply to JAMES PINION, General Manager. 
Belfast and County Down Railway, Belfast. 

And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects, 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 

For full particulars, route, &c., write HoTELS MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


COTLAND—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Seaside 

Resort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 

has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout. A most comfortable and first-class 

Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFF. Special terms for Families. 

—Apply, Proprietor, Telegrams “ Royal,” North Berwick. Telephone, No.3. SEVEN 
First-cLass Gor Courses IN THE VICINITY. 


INS@OEVWY = Re AUDEy- 
VOLUMES I. to VIII. of 
See Bis AR le Re 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained 
price 2/6 each. 


The Index and Title-page for Vol. VIII. are also ready, and can be 
obtained from — 
THE TATLER OFFICE: 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE SPHERE. THESPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, 
will contain, among a multitude of other subjects, 


Maw C OURO NAT GO Ns ©. Fs PaBUiSr xs 


THE RUSSIAN RAILWAY TO MANCHURIA. 
THE PARIS TUBE CATAS- | FASHODA TO-DAY. 


TROPHE. “DAVID COPPERFIELD” 
OUR NEW MILITARY BAL- AS A PLAY. 
LOONS. 
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THEA TAEE DR. 


Gossip Of the flour 


Whate’er men do, or say; or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele 


The Queen in the North.—The Queen is at Balmoral. As 
her visit is perfectly private the Aberdeen magistrates were not 
in attendance at the station. 


~_ Elliott Fry 


LADY ROSSLYN 


Who has married Mr. Charles Jarrott, the motor expert 


the town, the royal train stopping at Ferryhill, the junction, 
half a mile from the general station, where the Deeside 
line branches off, but on the present occasion the train 
entered the town and was drawn up at the main platform, 
opposite the Palace Hotel, which belongs to the railway 
company. The only people in attendance’ were Colonel 
Mathias of Dargai fame, who commands the 75th District, 
and some Gordon Highlanders, together with Major Gordon, 
the chief constable, who went through the Afghan War with 
Lord Roberts. At Ballater the Queen was received by 
Lord Aberdeen (as lord lieutenant of the county), Sir John 
Clark of Tillypronie, son of the late Queen’s first physician, 
and Sir Allan Mackenzie of Glen Muick. The guard of 
honour at Ballater has been supplied by the Black Watch. 
The Prince of Wales reaches Abergeldie to-day. 


Lord Roberts and his ‘‘ Supporter.”—Lord Roberts was.to 
renew acquaintance with the Gordons in Aberdeen yester- 
day. Few meetings must have appealed to “Bobs” on 
his tour so picturesquely as this, for he made a Gordon 
Highlander one of the supporters of his arms, the other 
being a Goorkha. I believe that Sir John Moore of Corunna 
fame also proposed to use a Highlander—probably a Gordon 
—for one of his supporters, but I have been unable to dis- 
cover whether the project was ever carried out. Doubt has 
recently been cast upon the statement that the black braid 
in the Gordons’ gold lace is worn to commemorate Moore. 


The late Queen rarely entered 
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Lady Rosslyn’s Wedding.—Lady Rosslyn, who hes 
married Mr. Jarrott of motor fame, is the younger daugher 
or Mr. “‘ Bob” Vyner, whose mother was a cousin of the 
present Lord Ripon, She married Lord Rosslyn thirteen 
years ago, and has a little boy, Lord Loughborough, and a 
girl. The barony of Loughborough was the first title 
granted to the great judge, Alexander Wedderburn, who 
was ultimately advanced to his Earldom of Rosslyn. The 
Wedderburn line was broken, for the first earl was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Sir James St. Clair Erskine. Lady 
Rosslyn’s daughter is Rosabeile Millicent, while the little 
girl’s first cousin, the Duke of Sutherland’s daughter, is 
Rosemary Millicent. 


The Promenade Concerts.—Mr. Newman begins his 
Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday. I 
am glad that he is continuing his system of what may be 
called monograph nights; that is to say, he occasionally 
devotes one concert to one composer. The Promenades are 
the cheapest and most interesting musica! entertainments I 
know. Little wonder they are successful. 


Atlantic Perils.—It is well for those who cross the Atlantic 
Ocean even at this—the best—season of the year that they 
are unconscious of the many perils through which they have 
to go. The danger may be a wandering derelict, irrespon- 
sible icebergs, or roaming tramps. For some time past the 
north Atlantic has been visited by extraordinarily dense 
fogs—the greatest of the mariner’s ferils and the one which 
he hates and fears above all others. One famous liner was 
going full speed ahead on to the Irish coast quite recently 
in thick weather, but the danger was seen in time to avert 
disaster. Another was 
doing the same thing when 
the fog lifted and disclosed 
a huge iceberg straight in 
her course; while yet 
another, in picking up the 
English coast, got on the 
wrong side of the terrible 
rocks which are indicated. 
by Bishop Lighthouse. 
Luck and smartness proved 
the ship’s salvation each 
time, and yet probably not 
a passenger on board was 
aware of any narrow shave. 
But after all a miss is as 
good as a mile, and there 
are many _ marvellous 
escapes in London streets. 


* Lucky Tables.—In every 
big restaurant there are 
certain sets of tables which 
have the reputation of 
being lucky. Every waiter 
will tell you that for some 
reason or other certain 
tables always produce more 
in the way of tips than 
others. Whether this is a 
superstition or a fact I 
cannot tell, but it is certain 
that the belief is generally 
held among waiters. These 
lucky tables have no refe- 
rence to the position in the 
room}; sometimes they are 
in the middle, sometimes in 
the corner. The competi- 
tion among waiters for the 
lucky tables is very keen, 
and in many restaurants 
the proprietor has to com- 
pel them to take it in turns. 


MR. CHARLES JARROTT OF 
MOTOR FAME 


Who married the Countess of Rosslyn 
on August 12 


THE TATLER 


Painted by Fildes.—One does not 
often see a portrait by Luke Fildes. 
There is, however, a very successful 
one of Mrs, Arthur James in the dining- 
room of her beautifully-furnished town 
house, 3, Grafton Street. Mrs. James as everybody knows 
is tall and fair and pleasant-looking, with a fine figure, and 
she makes a really good subject. At all events Fildes 
thought so when he painted her in 
profile in a black satin evening 
dress with a handsome collie by 
her side. The hall at 3, Grafton 
Street, is beautifully finished in 
coloured marbles, and there is a 
magnificent suite of rooms 
where she entertains largely. 
If these have a fault at all 
it is the preponderance. of 
gilding, which does not quite 
square with the 
severity of a 
certain school 
of modern taste. 

. Her pictures, 
though few, are 
really first-rate. 
Mrs. James is 
a daugh- 
ter of Mr. 
George 
Cavendish - 
Bentinck 
and a sister 
of the clever 
Lady Tat- 
ton Sykes, 
Her _ hus- 
band’s 
place near 
Rugby, by 
the way, is 
one of the 
most de- 
lightful in 
England, 
and Mrs. 
James dis- 
p e-nisiéis 
lavish hos- 
pitality 
there as well. Her Goodwood parties are the smartest that 
visit the classic course. 


THE NEW KING OF SERVIA 


of the murdered Alexander 


The Owner of Rabelais.—I hear that Mr. Arthur James is 
pretty well satisfied with his racing results this season, 
though he might easily expect even 
better luck since his horses are trained - - 
by Mr. Marsh of Egerton House, who | 
looks after the King’s stable. The owner 
of Rabelais is a brother of Mr. Willie 
James. Both inherited huge fortunes 
from their father, who made his pile in 
the City, though I believe there was at 
one time a general impression that he 
was an American. There was an elder 
brother, Mr. Frank James, who was 
quite a man of culture with a literary 
bent. All three were fond of big-game 
hunting, and in one of their East African 
expeditions the elder was unfortunately 
killed by a wounded elephant. 


‘““The Medal and the Maid,” Second 
Edition.—The Lyric reopened on Satur- 
day with the medal repolished and the 
maid more charming than ever. The 
story is far more coherent than it was 
and the music is of Mr. Jones’s best. 
Some of it is specially beautiful, and I 
thank the “management” for having 
induced Miss Ruth Vincent to return to 
the lyric stage. She can sing. Miss 
Reeve is replaced by Miss Ada Blanche, 
whose place is taken by Miss St. 
Quinten. 


HOLBEIN’S SWIM. 
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At Dover and .Folkestone.— I have 
- been spending a week-end at Folke- 
stone, varying it with arun to Dover 
for the Sunday. One sees signs in 
Folkestone that the Sabbatarianism 
which once made so great a contrast between the two sides 
of the Channel has entirely broken down. There are 
concerts on the pier, a most admirable concert in the hotel, 
and many indications of the joy of living, although by some 
weird compromise the various waggonettes and brakes that 
start for Canterbury do not run although many shorter 
journeys are taken. Dover is far more under the thraldom 
of Puritanism, [but nothing compared with what it was 
twenty years ago. The greatest excitement then as now, 
indeed, was to watch the victims of the rough sea passage 


as they landed from the Channel steamers, but the only band 


King Peter's first portrait since his accession to the throne 
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that one hears is 
that of the Salvation 


Army. Dover, how- 
ever, still maintains 
the distinction of hav- 
ing the best-lighted 
parade in England 
although I did not 
stop late enough to 
know whether its 
devout officials allow 


My Topper 


[The infliction of the ordinary and con- 
ventional silk hat is accountable for nota 
few of life’s minor ailments.—Medical Press.] 


What is it that torments me still 
With ev’ry kind of mortal ill 


And lengthens out my doctor’s bill? 
My topper. 


What lies uneasy on my head 

And makes me wish I wore instead 

Say, half-a~hundredweight of lead? 
My topper. 


the electric light to 
be turned on on 
Sunday. Logically 
they should not do 


so; it must add to What fills artistic souls with tage, 
the employment of Survival of a bygone age, 
labour. And causes furious fights to wage? 
; My topper. 

: Hole Dover But what, when all have had their fling, 
will be excited this ; ; 

haa Ts that to which I fondly cling ? 
week by the new It is that d Id hid iinoes: 
attempt of Mr. is that dear old hideous thing 


Montagu Holbein to My topper. 


cross the Channel. 

It will be remembered he nearly succeeded last year 
starting from Cape Grisnez. This time he is to start 
from Dover, and many who can well recall all the feats 
of the past, including the one successful swim of Captain 
Webb across the Channel, are confident that starting 
from this side he is more certain of success. This is 
the opinion of Mr. J. B. Jones, the editor of the Dovey 
Expvess, who accompanied Webb on his journey twenty- 
eight years ago. Holbein, it may be added, will have 
advantages that were not known to his most famous 
predecessor, Webb; that is to say, the arrangements for 
oiling and otherwise preparing for the water are more 
scientific now than they were a quarter of a century 
back. 


A REMINISCENCE OF HOLBEIN’'S FORMER ATTEMPT TO SWIM THE CHANNEL 
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The King and the Cure. — Unlike 
many less distinguished persons who go 
abroac for the waters King Edward 
does the cure at Marienbad thoroughly. 
His Majesty firmly believes that it is 


no use consulting a doctor except one follows his advice. 
Probably it is for this reason that the King always 
derives so much benefit from his visit to Homburg and 
Mud baths are as much part of the 


kindred resorts. 


THE HOUSE IN DUNFERMLINE 
MULTI-MILLIONAIRE, WAS BORN SIXTY-SIX YEARS AGO 


This picture is interesting in view of the fairylike rise of Mr. Carnegie, who has 


just given £500,000 to his birthplace 


Marienbad cure as drinking the waters, but hitherto his 
Majesty has been content with the waters and has left the 
baths alone. 


An Unborn Book. — Of late Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
been very quiet, but we shall probably see something from 
his pen ere long to justify such a period of incubation. It 
is not easy to be industrious on more than £10,000 a year. 
Who, for example, ever heard of a hard-working Lord 
Chancellor? Yet Mr. Kipling’s income from his books 
exceeds the salary that goes with the woolsack. He is very 
fastidious in what he publishes, though some of us who find 
his recent stories dull may think that he sometimes perpe- 
trates an error ofjudgment. A good deal of his work goes into 
his own waste-paper basket, but it is many years since a 
scrap of it went into anybody else’s. He feels that having 
made a reputation it is his duty to write up toit. Once, 
indeed, when he was in the heroic mood he destroyed 
a whole book after it had been actually printed and 
packed ready for the binder. The title of this unborn 
book was Forty-five Mornings, and the innocent cause 
of its suppression was Mr. Robert Barr. “ie had read 
it in the sheets. ‘‘ What do you think of it ?’” said the 
author. ‘It’s as good as Plain Tales,” was the verdict 
of Mr. Barr. ‘‘As good?” queried Mr. Kipling. ‘‘ Not 
better?” ‘‘No,’’ said his critic. ‘‘ Then it won’t be 
published” was the unexpected reply ; and the whole 
edition was forthwith destroyed. 


Many Happy Returns to—August 19: Lord Gosford, 
1841; Lord Brownlow, 1844; Lord Coleridge, 1851; Sir 
Arthur Hayter, 1835. August 20: Lady Westmorland; 
Lord Arthur Hamilton, 1883 ; General Sir Henry Ewart, 
1838; General Sir James Hills-Johnes, 1833; Sir William 
Houldsworth, 1834. August 21: Lord Harewood, 1846; 
Lord Sandhurst, 1855. August 22: Lord Wealltscourt, 
1841; Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 1847; Six Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson, 1849; Lord Harrowby, 1864; Sir A. Ashburn- 
ham-Clement, 1861. August 23; Lord Cranley, 1876; Sir 
frederick Carrington, 1844, Lord Valentia, 1843; Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. Algernon Littleton, 1843. August 24: 
Crown Prince Frederick of Roumania, 1865; Duke of 
Abercorn, 1838; Lord Middleton, 1844; Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh, 1851; Mr. Max Beerbohm, 1872. August*25: 
Lady Ardilaun,; Lord Elcho, 1857; Mr. Victor Par- 
nell, 1852. ‘ 


Q 


-A Millionaire’s Birthplace. 


IN WHICH MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, THE 


THE OWNER OF THE 
Sir Thomas busy off Sandy Hook 
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Tube Dangers.—The terrible fire in 
the Paris underground railway has, of 
course, started the alarmists on the 
possibility of a similar disaster occurring 
in the London Tube. The chances 
against such an awful disaster occurring in London are 
probably 100,000 to 1, but it is folly to attempt to deny the 
possibility of a fire in the lube. The official view of the 
matter is that inasmuch as the carriages are mainly steel 
there is nothing to burn. As a matter of fact there 
are enough wooden seats in every train in the Tube 
to provide fuel for a most deadly fire. Even if the 
passengers were not burnt to death the smoke from 
the seats would be quite sufficient to cause suffo- 
cation. The Tube authorities only injure themselves 
by protesting too much. One is infinitely less likely 
to be killed in any of London’s underground railways 
than in crossing the 


London streets, but the No Complaint 


possibility of an acci- 
dent is there all the 
same. 


When the King’s 
Away.—King Edward 
is enjoying himself on 
the Continent without 
a misgiving as to the 
course of events at 
home. The council 
held before he left pro- 
vided for all routine 
business, and with 
Ministers on the moors 


[An American doctor is_ investi- 
gating the germ of laziness, which pro- 
duces a disease called uncinariasis.] 


Why doI flop around all day 

In such a listless sort of way? 
Why do I lie in bed till three? 

I own it used to puzzle me. 

But now I’m sure the reason’s this, 
I have uncinariasis. 


Why do I still each offer shirk 
Of every kind and sort of work, 
And urge upon my wife the view 
That she can earn enough for two? 
The cause is far too clear to miss, 


there is not likely to 
be anything else of 
importance stirring. 
Sixty years ago a 
terrible fuss would have 
been made over such a 
prolonged absence of the 
Sovereign. In fact a serious 
hitch did actually occur on 
one occasion when Queen Victoria paid an autumn visit 
to Germany in 1845. The annual Revenue Law of 
Guernsey expired on September 1, and the officials 
forgot to get the continuing Act of the local Assembly 
confirmed by Order in Council before the Queen went 
away. Of course, till it was confirmed there was no 
legal right to levy the taxes in the island. Everybody 
accordingly wigged everybody else in Whitehall, and 
Ministers were at their wits’ end to get over the difficu:ty. 
At last somebody with more courage than the rest said, 
* Hang it all! Levy the duties and say nothing. When 
the Queen comes back we can get an Order in Council to 
cover the lot.” His advice was taken and nobody outside 
was any the wiser or any the worse. 


It is uncinariasis. 


If people worry me I plead 

I am a hopeless invalid. 

I do not murmur at my fate; 
Indeed, in confidence I state 
The nearest thing to perfect bliss 
Ts just uncinartfasis, 


“SHAMROCK” IN AMERICAN WATERS 


DRE STATLER 


A LITTLE NOTE BY PHIL MAY TO SIR WILLIAM TRELOAR 


Phil May’s Friends.—Among those who 
were very genuine friends to the late 
Phil May may rank Sir William Treloar, 
the cheery City alderman. Phil May’s 
Christmas card to Sir William on one occa- 
sion was a sketch of his own portrait, which 
I have pleasure in reproducing here. Sir 
William Treloar, by the way, is only 
about three years removed from the Lord 
Mayoralty of London. He will be one of 
the most popular Lord Mayors that London 
has ever known, for he is as_ generally 
esteemed in literary and artistic London as 
he can possibly be in the City. 


An Interesting Anglo-Indian.—Who was 
Captain Elers? He was a soldier who 
was born in 1777 and died in 1842, and his 
memoirs have just been edited by Lord 
Monson and Mr. George Leveson-Gower. 
All Anglo-Indians will want to read his book, 
for it is full of interesting reminiscences of 
his ten years life in that country at a critical 
period. Military anecdotes abound in the 
Elers memoirs. Elers was a cousin of 


Maria Edgeworth, the Irish novelist. Ra erat 


Whose memoirs have 
Shall We Have Motor Roads?— The Just been published 
: . by Mr. Heinemann 
accompanying more or less humorous little 
picture from Life of New York shows that 
the Americans have their motor controversy as has Great Britain. 
The suggestion that a special road should be devoted to motoring 
has been very frequently made. Possibly when motors become a 
hundred times more numerous than they are just now some such 
a solution as this will become inevitable. There is certainly a 
touch of irony in the present situation in that at a level crossing 
in the country there are two solid gates closed and in addition a 
railway porter waving a flag when a goods train goes through 
at the rate of ten or fifteen miles an hour. The moment the 
gates are opened any number of motor cars are legally entitled 
to dash across the line at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 


Postmen and the Weather.—In some parts of China the pest- 
men need not deliver letters in very bad weather, and during 
bad storms the Chinamen, therefore, need not expect to receive 
any correspondence through the post. Fortunately such a 
custom does not prevail in this country or the delivery of letters 
would have been very small this summer. The postman after 
a scrutiny of the weather glass in the morning would decide 
that his services would not be required and betake himself to 
more agreeable occupations than that of delivering letters in 
pouring rain. 


Fatal Sea-sickness.—A slight scare has arisen in consequence 
of a few deaths that have recently taken place as a result of 


sea-sickness. There is, however, no real ground for alarm as { 


sea-sickness cannot prove fatal unless the person suffering from 
this most disagreeable of maladies has some disease or com- 
plaint which is greatly accentuated by mal de mer; for instance, 
a person with a very weak heart might possibly die during a 
very bad attack of sea-sickness, though cases of this character 
are very rare. Many high medical authorities have asserted 
that a death has never taken place which can be directly 
attributed to sea-sickness, 
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Landless Lords. — Will 
the Irish representative g 
peers continue MOTOR ROADS. 
in the House of Lords 
when their land is sold? 
Many Irish peers sit in the House by English titles, but the 
twenty-eight representative peers of Ireland are elected for life 
In the course of time, however, it is probable 
that many of the descendants of the present Irish landlords will 
enter the professions, official services, trades, and industries. Then 
we would have, perhaps, barristers, the sons of bankers, and grand- 
sons of manufacturers possessing a hereditary right to legislate or to 
veto the legislation of the elected representatives of the country. 
Of course a great many members of the House of Lords—English, 
Scots, and Irish—have been raised to the peerage because of work 
‘they have done in trade, but this was as a reward for peculiar 
excellence of workmanship. At any rate, Scotland—which with a 
slightly greater population and considerably greater wealth is allowed 
to send only sixteen representative peers to Ireland’s twenty-eight— 


as vacancies occur. 


a 
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will have valid reason to complain under 
the new order of things. 


The Subtlety of Sir John Fisher.—After his 
arduous labours at the Admiralty Sir John 
Fisher is recruiting at Marienbad before he 
hoists his flag at Portsmouth. Fortunately 
there is nothing in his appearance to sug- 
gest the necessity of a “cure.” In the 
Mediterranean Sir John’s pet name was 
* Jacky,’’ and it was the boast of his friends 
that with more brains than would furnish a 
whole Admiralty Board he had held his 
tongue for forty years and could hold it to 
the end of the chapter. Of course that 
was metaphor. He can speak very much 
to the purpose when he chooses as the 
delegates discovered at the Hague con- 
ference, and is a bluff, simple sailorman 
with more than his share of guile. Thus 
when Admiral Gervais visited Portsmouth 
and Queen Victoria asked Sir John to be 

very nice to the Frenchman the crafty 

“Jacky” in his heartiest manner replied, 

“Madame, I will kiss him if your Majesty 
commands it.” The idea of the burly 
British admiral kissing the continental visitor 
was too ridiculous for words, but the answer 
won the Queen’s favour, and that always 
counts for something in a monarchy. 


“WHERE THEY BELONG”—THE MOTORS AS SEEN BY “LIFE” 
OF NEW YORK 


Reproduced by permission of Henderson and Son, London 
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THE WINNERS OF THE /, ROYAL CUPS AT COWES. 


“BONA,” WINNER OF THE EMPEROR'S CUP 


Kirk 


‘METEOR Iill.,"". THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S YACHT, WHICH WON THE KING'S CUP 
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eee recent debates concerning motor cars and the dis- 

cussions and final decisions of the House of Commons 
as to the regulations to be imposed have caused the automo- 
bilists to blaspheme. ‘They declare that the hostility to 
motoring shown by the majority and the imposition of a 
twenty mile an hour limit on the speed of cars are worthy 
of the dark ages, and only to be paralleled by the opposition 
to railways when these were first constructed. And, in fact, 
some of the advocates of restriction went so far as to suggest 
prohibition and denounce cars and their owners in language 


of extravagant ferocity. 
Bt for all that the motor car is not on the same footing 
as the railway locomotive. The opposition to motors, 
or the desire to limit their speed, is due chiefly to a very 
different set of reasons or prejudices from those invoked 
against the railways. » Railways were a democratic and 
radical innovation designed to carry the plebeian at the same 
rate of speed as the patrician for a sum proportionate to his 
narrower means. ‘They were to spoil the landscapes owned 
and admired by the landed proprietors, bring crowds of 
townspeople to desecrate their seclusion, and break up their 
local rule. The train was abhorred by the rural magnates 
because it was a moving section of London, or Birmingham, 
or Manchester invading their realms and defying their 
supremacy. It was a travelling factory, and its track was 
the trail of the commercial serpent lying permanently over 
the countryside. 


he motor car of high speed, on the other hand, is a 
creation of plutocracy, and therefore taken up by 
aristocracy. The express carrying the third-class workman 
and the special saloon duke at the same pace is democratic, 
though constitutionally so, as befits a British institution. 
The rich man pays more and has more room and comfort. 
But in his forty mile an hour motor car the rich man has 
something that the poor man cannot hive, and he makes 
the common high road, which is free to all, perilous and 
noisome to the foot passenger, the cyclist, and the rider 
alike. Opposition to railways was founded on mistaken 
views as to the dangers and weakness of the machinery to 
be used, but at least the trains had their own separate track 
and were not to run along a turnpike road. The enemies 
of motor cars know that cars can be made to go even a 
hundred miles an hour on good roads kept clear without 
extravagant risk to the driver, but they say that if such 
speeds or anything approaching them are allowed, walking, 
riding, or driving along the road will be as dangerous as 
such modes of travel would prove on the permanent way of 
a railway. Indeed, they will be more perilous, for a train 
can only come along a certain narrow path, and its size and 
noise make it easy to avoid while yet at a distance. A 
motor car comes with comparatively little noise and may 
dash round a curve in the road at any moment; no 
signals herald its approach, and not always even a toot of 
the horn. 


epee test of a proposed change or regulation in traffic is, 

first, the economic advantage and, secondly, the public 
convenience. The enormous economic gain of railways and 
their services to the general public led men to excuse their 
dimage to health and beauty, much of which has been or 
can be remedied. The economic advantage of motor cars 
will also be very great if some able man with a million of 
capital at his back comes forward to organise a regular 
system of motor waggons for light goods traffic. For fifty 
miles round London the milk, fruit, and vegetable supply, 
and the delivery of parcels and goods not in bulk could be 
done more quickly, easily, and cheaply by motor vehicles 
than by railways. Again, a system of motor omnibuses 
would relieve the overcrowded suburban railways and make 
London streets clearer and cleaner by suppressing half the 
horses in them. But all these advantages can be attained 
under the twenty-mile limit of speed. Suburban trains do 
not generally go faster than this, and the mofor omnibuses 
could run when fog paralysed the lines. As for the goods 
traffic by steam motor it would not pay in all probability if 
it exceeded twelve miles an hour. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


ho, then, are those who want the limit of speed raised 
or abolished, and why do they want the change? 
The answer is that they are the rich or extravagant, and 
they want to go fast for excitement or out of ostentation. A 
great deal of money can be spent on a motor car of super- 
fluous horse-power, capable of going faster than any express 
train and fitted up with showy luxury ; and a great deal of 
excitement can be got out of a run at full power, scaring the 
timid, poisoning the air with a reek of petroleum, and 
running risk of a serious accident or a heavy fine. 
N ow this kind of ‘‘ sport,” as its amateurs dare to call it, 
has doubtless a keen joy of its own. The late Mr. 
W. E. Henley, crippled himself, found inspiration in rushing 
tbrough the landscape on a friend’s car. But the joy of 
doing forty miles an hour on the King’s highway is one that 
is incompatible with the ordinary conditions of that highway. 
It is all very well to talk of the skill and care of the men 
who handle the motor cars, but with such a speed on a road 
not kept as clear asa railway line before an express cases 
must and will occur in which no human skill or care can 
avert disaster. If motors are to be allowed to go at high 
speeds either they must have a section of roads reserved for 
them, as was the case in the Irish race, or special tracks 


must be built for motors only. 
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1: the proprietors of motor cars want to be allowed to go 

at high speeds they must do what the railway companies 
have done and build or hire highways for themselves alone. 
In Mr. H. G. Wells’s vision of the future the roads are to 
be used for motor cars alone, laid with a material not yet 
(alas!) invented, and separate tracks are to be reserved for 
light and heavy traffic. But in his romance there is a 
reason for this; the country is deserted and the agricultural 
and pastoral population goes out from the gigantic cities to 
work in the fields very much as the artisan and clerk 
population comes into work now from the suburbs. In such 
cases speed is money ; and so it is in railway trains, which 
take men from one place of business to another with the 


smallest possible loss of time. 
B* the people who want to be able to go along the roads 
at forty miles an hour when they suppose them to be 
clear are not business men; they are rich, or at any rate 
lavish, persons travelling for their own amusement and that 
of their friends. Why should the public put itself out for 
them? Why should they be granted any privilege that will 
inconvenience others? And why should we encourage the 
makers of motor cars, abroad or at home, to go further in 
the false direction that they hive taken, building for mere 
speed, and not for endurance, safety, comfort, and cheapness ? 
We do not want a car costing £2,000 and able to beat the 
Exeter express ; we want a vehicle costing about £100 that 
will enable the country doctor to go his rounds at a steady 
fifteen miles an hour, with the power, perhaps, to work up 
to twenty-five in case of life or death. We want a simple 
motor, easy to work and mend, and not liable to get out of 
order; and we want something that will not make a great 
deal of dust and a nasty smell. The rich man can spend 
his money in upholstering his vehicle, and may have his 
number picked out in diamonds if he is not afraid of having 
the diamonds picked out of his number. 


Sigh no more, motors, sigh no more 
For power of hundred horses, 

For fear and fright and flight before, 
And course that’s marked by corses, 

‘Then sigh not so, but learn to slow, 
And festinate lente, 

And be not built of power to go 
Beyond your ‘sweet and twenty.” 


Smell no more, motors, smell not just 
Like lamps untrimmed for ages; 
And raise a little less of dust 
Upon your pilgrimages. 
Oh! smell not so as if to show 
Your petrol store is plenty, 
Abate the stench you used to blow 
And stick to “sweet and twenty.” 
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SOME MILITARY TYPES. 


Can tell a good tale 


A man who delights in parades Is an Irishman with an Irish temper 


THE /ENIOR. 
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Has been waiting for his step for years and hasn’t got it 
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The Fight for 
the America Cup. 


Sir Thomas Lipton may, or may not, win 
the America Cup, but he has already brought 
from that country more than one pleasant 
reminiscence of the struggle with our cousins 
beyond the sea—a famous gold loving cup 
in particular that was presented to him as a 
consolation prize. As an example of the 
confidence of the Americans in victory one 
notes that “‘ Collier's Weekly,” just to hand, 
contains an article by John R. Spears to the 
effect that the America Cup is “safe.” It will 
be the business of Captain Wringe of ‘Sham- 
rock IIL,” who is a Brightlingsea man, to see 
that Sir Thomas makes a good show. Cap- 


Lafayette tain Sycamore was captain of ‘ Shamrock II,” Shrubsole 
SIR THOMAS LIPTON, BART. ‘ CAPTAIN WRINGE 


Owner of ‘‘Shamrock III.” Captain of ‘‘Shamrock Ill.” 


Maclure 


THE NEW CHALLENGER, “ SHAMROCK Ill."—DESIGNED BY W. FYFE 


The dates of the contests are’ 
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The Fight for 
the America Cup. 


Charlie Barr, the captain of the 
“Reliance,” has probably more experience 
of yacht racing than any man living ashore 
or afloat. He commanded the “ Columbia” 
when she defeated the “Shamrock” in the 
series of races in 1899 and was also in charge 
of the “ Constitution” when that yacht re- 
tained the cup for America two years ago. 
Barr may best be described as a canny Scot, 
and is the cleverest, trickiest, and wisest 
skipper in America to-day. Not only asa 
sea jockey is he famous. He has a keen 
nose for a wind, 


CHARLES BARR C. OLIVER ISELIN 


Manager of the ‘‘Reliance ” 


Captain of the ‘ Reliance” 


THE NEW DEFENDER, ‘“ RELIANCE”—DESIGNED BY NAT HERRESHOFF 


August 20, 22, 25, 27, and 29 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE AS SEEN BY THE LATE MR. PHIL MAY 


Reproduced from an Early Number of ‘“ The Tatler.” 
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AN UNPUBLISHED DRAWING BY THE LATE MR. PHIL MAY 


In the Opinion of Mr. May this was one of his very best Drawings. 
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«1 love yer, ma honey, yes | do” 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


n the abstract it is only natural, perhaps, 
that the professional sportsman should 
excel the amateur. The latter, who theo- 
retically plays only for love and not for lucre, 
cannot be expected even if he devotes equal 
time to it to study the game with the whole- 
hearted intention of the professional who has 
to make his living at it. This is the usual 
explanation given of why the professional is 
superior to the amateur, but it is far from 


experience but do not often have the oppor- 
tunity of playing each other; they have to 
play with inferior players. In cricket the 


front-rank amateurs are pitted against the 
front-rank professionals or play with them all 
through the season, and it is this constant 
play with and against the best and not the 
“‘daily-bread ” theory that is the true expla- 
nation of the professional golfer’s superiority 
over the amateur. 


THE CLUBHOUSE, OSTEND GOLF CLUB 


Showing the asphalt road for motors and cycles 


being a satisfactory solution of the matter in 
regard to golf. 


[2 the first place there are many amateurs 

who do nothing else but play golf. It is 
at least their sole interest and occupation in 
life. They have no money worries like the 
professional. They play the game every day 
of their lives, and when they are not playing 
they are talking and thinking about it. Many 
of them are men of superior education and, 
therefore, far better fitted than the ordinary 
professional to analyse the game and make 
correct deductions as to how it should be 
played. They are also better housed, better 
clothed, and better fed, and as far as one can 
judge by their words and deeds nobody could 
be more consumed with the desire to excel at 
their hobby. 


An yet at golf the front-rank professional 

has always been so much above the 
front-rank amateur as almost to be in a 
separate class. Why is it? If the “ daily- 
bread” theory explains it all one would 
expect to find the same difference between 
amateurs and professionals in every sport, 
but in cricket a much narrower margin 
separates the first-class amateur from the 
first-class professional. It would not, indeed, 
be far wrong to say that there was no margin 
at all, and here, perhaps, we get the true 
answer to the problem. It is simply a ques- 
tion of constant practice against the best 
players. The front-rank golf professionals 
are always playing public matches for stakes 
against each other. The front-rank amateurs, 
on the other hand, not only never have this 


‘resort for English players. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


constant competition with amateurs there can 
be no doubt that amateur performance would 
soon equal if it did not surpass the profes- 
sional, 


elphe latest addition to corporation golf 

links is Scarborough, where a fine 
eighteen-hole course provided by the town was 
opened last week by the Earl of Londesborough. 
The new links are laid out along a valley 
close to the town and should prove a great 
additional attraction to visitors. 


[he new golf course at Ostend is an impor- 

tant addition to the golfing attractions 
of the Continent. Apart from the size and 
excellence of the course, which has the true 
seaside character, its accessibility from Eng- 
land should make it highly popular as a golf 
One of our pic- 
tures gives a good idea of the general character 
of the course. The other shows the club- 
house and the fine asphalt road for motors 
and cycles which the King of the Belgians has 
had the enterprise and generosity to lay allthe 
way from Ostend to Le Coq-sur-Mer, where 
the golf course is situated. 


"T bey have an amateur golf championship 

in Australia, and this year it was held 
over the links of the Adelaide Golf Club in 
the end of June. Golfers journeyed to Ade- 
laide from all parts and the play was of great 
interest. For the first time the competition 
was decided by match play like our own 
amateur championship. The final was fought 
out between D. G. Soutar, South Australia, 
and J. D. Howden, two Scotsmen, the latter 


THE 


a[ hree or four amateur golfers that one 

could name have mastered the game 
in a manner excelled by no_ professional. 
They have more strokes at their command. 
Where they fail is in the ability to make a 
sustained effort, and this is entirely due to the 
want of the training which the professional 
gets in constant practice against the very best 
players. If the amateur distinction were 
abolished and professionals were thrown in 
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OSTEND GOLF CLUB 
The eighth hole 


having been champion in 1899 and 1900. 
Soutar, who hails from Carnoustie, was the 
victor by 3 up and 1 to play. 


ples latest thing in clubs is one with 

castors. Two small metal rollers are 
inserted in the sole, with the object of making 
the clubhead slide easily on the ground if the 
shot should be duffed, so that the ball is hit 
with little diminution of force. 
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FE SOOTHING Syne 


— — ee “MR ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
Ar THE 
| Gaxerick "THEATRE 


This picture illustrates one of the most striking scenes in Mr. Bourchier's adaptation of Poe's strange madhouse story. Mr. Bourchier plays the part of Dr. Mallard, 
who himself goes mad. The patients seen trooping down the stairs have overpowered the keepers and try to do the same with the doctor's two guests 
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MANNERS FOR BABIES. By Gelett Burgess. 


IN THE STREET 


Peewtncs.on the sidewalk, 
Apple-cores and all, 

Kick them in the gutter ; 
Save some one a fall! 

Barrel hoops, glass, and cans, 
And wires in the street, 


Kick them in the gutter; STEALING RIDES 


You'll save some horse's feet! 


I rHoucutT I saw a little Goop 
oo > Who hung behind a cart; 
EY I looked again. He'd fallen off! 
V i It gave me such a start! 


( “If he were killed, some day,” I said, 


S 
-) «“’T would break his mother’s heart!” 
id 


ee 


LI joe 


VISITING 


Wuen a Goop goes out to visit, 
’Tisn’t very pleasant, is it, 
7) LOW TRICK To hear him ask his friends for 
‘ things to eat? 
‘ And to hear the little sinner 

Tue meanest trick J ever knew Say he wants to stay to dinner 

Was one | know you never do. Isa piece of impoliteness hard to 

I saw a Goop once try to do it, beat! 

And there was nothing funny to it. “Mother said that I could stay 

He pulled a chair from under me “If you asked me'” is the way 

As I was sitting down; but he (g That a Goop will make them ask 

Was sent to bed, and rightly, too. y him to remain. 


It was a 4or'rid thing to do! It is better to be slighted 
Than to stay when not invited, 


For they never ask a Goop to 
come again] 


i h 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


A Popular Hostess.—Mrs. 
Alfred 
photograph appears 


Harmsworth, whose 
on this 
page, is one of the most popular 
and successful of the younger 
generation of London hostesses. 
She is the wife of Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth, proprietor of the 
Daily Mail and some thirty or 
forty other publications, and 
has all her husband’s enthu- 
siasm for Mrs. 
Harmsworth more 


motoring. 
was little 
than a girl when she married, 
and has shared in her husband’s 
romantic career almost from 
the beginning. Sixteen years 
ago Mr. Harmsworth was a 
young man reading for Cam- 
bridge, with 
better prospects before him than 
any ordinary 
To-day he is the wealthiest and 


most successful newspaper pro- 


apparently no 


undergraduate. 


prietor in the world. 


Expensive Dressing Cases. 
—Among wealthy people there 
is quite a craze nowadays for 
luxurious leather dressing cases. 
A couple of hundred pounds is 
considered a small sum for an 
The 
son of a well-known and very 
wealthy peer recently paid £700 for a gold- 
mounted dressing case made of crocodile skin, 
and Mr. Whitaker Wright a short time ago 
purchased a similar article at a well-known 
West-end house for a nearly equally large 
figure. 


up-to-date dressing case. 


The same house has received orders 
from time to time for dressing cases that run 
to 1,000 guineas. 


The Duke and the Milkman. — King 
Edward’s brother-in-law, the Duke of Argyll, 
who kept his birthday on Thursday, August 
6, is a most unassuming personage in private 
life. In town he is rather fond of strolling 
round the quiet streets on Sunday mornings 
when all good Cockneys are still in bed. 
Sometimes he exchanges a friendly word with 
the matutinal milkman. Once, however, when 
he made some inquiries from one of the fra- 
ternity about a house that was to let, his self- 
““Who’s the 
was the unexpected reply. “I 
dunno really—but he’s a big swell and it 
ain’t likely he’d let to the likes o’ you or me, 
old pal !” 
equality quite philosophically, but in spite of 
his air of simplicity he has a full share of the 
pride of the Campbells and a considerable 
opinion of the noble head of the family as well. 


esteem was rudely disturbed. 
owner ?” 


The duke took the insinuation of 


oO 


Week by Week. 


MRS. ALFRED HARMSWORTH 


Wife of Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, the greatest newspaper proprietor 
in England 


At a Shooting School.—Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, who is one of the best shots among 
Scotsmen, which is saying a great deal, 
recently tried his skill at bringing down the 
mimic birds at the new shooting school at 
West Ealing. 
realistic and there is a “hot corner ” in the 
partridge drive that puts the best sportsman’s 
Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh found it impossible to bag every bird 
that came whirring up the drive, and it is 
doubtful if the best shot living could make 


The shooting is particularly 


skill to a severe test. 


sure of accomplishing this feat. Many well- 
known sportsmen were lately to be seen at 


the shooting school getting their eye in. 


The Exodus from London.—Every day 
the principal railway stations are crowded 
with well-known personages who are fleeing 
away from London. The Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch with Lady Catherine Scott departed 
from Evston for Carlisle the other day, 
travelling from thence to Langholm by special 
train. Lady Seymour left Victoria e 70u¢e 
to Interlaken, and Charing Cross Station sees 
a stream of distinguished people every day 
departing for the Continent. Soon only a few 
million people will be left in the capital to 


carry on the every-day business of life. 
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Lailie Charles 


Lord and Lady Savile.— 
Rufford Abbey, where the King 
will be the guest of Lord and 
Lady Savile for 
races, is a fine old Elizabethan 
house with a splendid picture 


Doncaster 


gallery now used as a drawing- 
The King has been at 
Rufford several times 
the last twenty years, and 
there is a sturdy young oak in 
the grounds which he planted 
in 1886 as a memento of one 
He likes the old 
with its 


room. 
within 


of his visits. 
place magnificent 
carved oak, its fine park, and 
its famous stud farm. He 
likes also to play bridge with 
his host and hostess, both of 
whom are brilliant exponents 
of the game. Lady Savile is 
very musical, entertains a great 
deal, and on the whole does 
her well. 
Some of the Jd7ic-ad-bvac at 
Rufford—and it is said to be 
almost priceless—was collected 
by Lord Savile’s uncle, Augus- 
tus Lumley, the accomplished 
Bohemian who was one of the 


guests remarkably 


three original founders of the 
Bachelors’ Club. 


Society in Suburbia.—The 
recreatio s of society in Suburbia continue t® 
follow in the wake of those affected by wealthier 
folk. At present the garden party is the rage, 
and Suburbia’s sisters and its cousins and its 
aunts—not to mention its daughters—are as 
anxious as their fellows up West to take the 
centre of the stage andrecite. Bridge, strange 
to say, though played by some~ hopelessly 
reckless people, is still under a cloud, and pro- 
gressive whist a/ fresco is, as Suburbia would 
Like its betters Suburbia 
hires the paraphernalia of garden entertain- 


say, quite de régle. 


ment, and as for obvious reasons it favours 
Saturday evening and illuminations for its 
parties a contretemps sometimes occurs. The 
local confectioner, of course, supplies all the 
“fixtures ” by contract, and economy suggests 
that this should be strictly limited in point of 
time. But it isawkward when the contractor’s 
men are too punctual and at the close of 
a function proceed to ‘strike their tents like 
the Arabs” before the guests have begun to 
‘ silently stealaway.” 1 witnessed an amusing 
instance of this a few days ago at a féte where 
I was studying Suburbia and the signs of the 
times. Fortunately the sons of the house 
ejected the intruders before 50 per cent. of 
the guests had received tke broad hint to 


begone. 


elo Aes Ke 


Baroness Eckhardstein is the only daughter of Sir John Blundell 


Maple, M.P. 


A Recent Engagement. — The engage- 
ment of Mr. Rupert Guinness and Lady 
Gwendolen Onslow is interesting in many 
ways, especially when coming on the top of 
Lord Iveagh’s munificent gift to Dublin. Mr. 
Guinness is the eldest and most distinguished 
of Lord Iveagh’s three sons and the only one 
unmarried. He is a magnificent oarsman and 
won the Diamonds in 1896, although he never 
rowed for Cambridge. Lady Gwendolen 
is the eldest and little more than ‘“come- 
out” daughter of Lord and Lady Onslow, the 
charming child of most popular parents. 
Young as she is she has already seen a good 
deal of the world in her voyage to New 
Zealand and stay in that country during her 
father’s term of governorship. Her brother 
with the Maori name was born there when 
she was nine years old, and she can tell you 
pretty stories of the Maoris and their queer 
ways. 


A Hunting Couples—When cub-hunting 
begins the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Exeter will settle down at Burghley House. 
Lord Exeter intends to hunt his harriers from 
Burghley and will hunt at intervals with the 
neighbouring hounds. Lady Exeter is as 
keen as her husband and rides out regularly. 
She presents a very graceful appearance on 
horseback. But for the inability of the prin- 
cipal| landowners in his neighbourhood to 
support him Lord Exeter would this season 
maintain a full pack of foxhounds at Burgh- 
ley and hunt the district between the 
Cottesmore, Belvoir, and Fitzwilliam hunts. 
Lady Exeter would have liked this very much 
and was disappointed that the scheme fell 
through. A first cousin of Lord Exeter is 
married to Captain Oswald. Ames, the tallest 
man in the army. 


The Dual Emperor. 
—The Emperor of 
Austria, who is to 
entertain the King, is 
a great smoker, and it 
might naturally be ex- 
pected that his cigar 
case would be filled 
with the very finest 


Havanas. But this is 
not the case. The 
Emperor is not likely 


to offer one of his 
cigars to the King for 
the simple reason that 
he prefers a_ special 
brand of very strong 
and somewhat rank 
cigars which literally 
deserve the name of 
“weeds.” The King 
similarly is not likely 
to offer his case to the 
Emperor, for he is well 
aware of the latter’s 
taste. Formerly on 
one of his visits he 
presented the Emperor 
with some very fine 
cigars, but Francis 
Joseph only smoked 
one and then returned 
to his own. 


An Irish |Belle.— 
The Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Waterford 
are paying some visits 
before settling down 
to the shooting at 
Curraghmore. Lady 
Waterford is a daughter of Lord and Lady 
Lansdowne and inherits a good deal of 
the beauty of her mother, who was one of 
the “ Handsome Hamiltons” in her day. 
Neither Lord nor Lady Waterford have any 
very great inclination for London 
life. They prefer the country Rs 


Lang fier 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN WHO MARRIED A FOREIGN NOBLEMAN 


and country sports and pastimes. \ 
Now and then they take a house : 
in town for the season, but they 
spend most of their time at 
Curraghmore. They have both 
travelled a good deal. Lady 
Waterford knows both Canada 
and India, and Lord Waterford 
has been to East Africa for 
shooting. Lady Waterford is 
much interested in nursing and 
is a lady of grace of St. John. 


4 The King as a Croquet 
Player.—On the lawn at Egypt 
House during the Cowes week 
King Edward spent a _ whole 
afternoon playing croquet.. His 
Majesty enjoyed the game and 
played with much zest, but the 
game by no means appeals to 
him as it did to the Prince 
Consort, who was an extremely 
skilful iplayer. Croquet in the 
early Victorian era was the 
favourite pastime at Windsor 
Castle, where frequent tourna- 
ments were played among the 
members of the royal household. 
When lawn tennis ousted croquet 
as a fashionable game it never 
obtained at all the same popu- 
larity with the Royal Family as 
did the latter game. 
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SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Coming of Age.—Mr. Cecil Vane, the 
son of Lord Barnard, comes of age on Sep- 
tember 19 and there is to be a week of festi- 
vities at Raby Castle in order to celebrate 
the fact. He is an old Etonian like his father 
and follows the parental example in hunting 
with the Zetland Hounds. Neither Lord nor 
Lady Barnard are very generally known in 
London. They usually take a house in EBel- 
grave Square or that neighbourhood for the 
season, but they prefer the country and spend 
most of their time at Raby Castle, the magni- 
ficent pile which they inherited from the last 
Duke of Cleveland. It is understood that Lord 
Barnard will in the near future receive a step 
in the peerage for his political services and be 
will certainly take the title of Earl of Darling- 
ton, which is an old one in his family. 


A Gigantic Landowner.—The Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland will spend a consider- 
able portion of the autumn at Dunrobin 
Castle, where they will’ entertain numerous 
house parties. The duke is the largest land- 
owner in Scotland, possessing nearly 100,000 
acres or nearly all Sutherland. This vast 
estate consists chiefly of deer forests. Huge 
tracts of it are let on lease to the Duke 
of Westminster, Lord Amherst, and other 
wealthy people. There are a number of huge 
lochs teeming with fish. The duke is a 
wealthy man, but if he could construct a new 
Helensburgh or a Scots Torquay on the sea- 
ward opening of Loch Laxford he would soon 


double his wealth. This estate is some- 
thing like a 

hundred miles 

across ; that is, > 

about the dis- 


tance of Bath 
from London. 


Lafayette 


ADA AND GUENDALINE BELLEW 


Daughters of the Hon. Mrs. Richard Bellew of Jenkinstown 


Park, Kilkenny 
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King Edward and Queen Alexandra in Dublin. 


Princess Patricia of Connaught The Duchess of Connaught Princess Victoria Princess Margaret of Connaught 
The Duke of Connaught Queen Alexandra King Edward 


Specially photographed for ‘‘ The Tatler”’ by Chancellor & Sons 
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THE POPE’S PEASANT SISTER, TERESA SARTO 
Who Resides at Riese, the Pope’s Birthplace. 
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THE BEST AND MOST RECENT PORTRAIT OF PIUS X. 


Taken at Venice shortly before his Election to the Papacy. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S “DAVID COPPERFIELD” AS A _ PL 


2 


Lijogvaph 


MR. BEN WEBSTER AS ‘ STEERFORTH AND MISS NANCY PRICE AS ‘‘ROSA DARTLE” 


Mr. Gideon Warren and Mr. Ben Landeck's adaptation of David Copperfield at the Adelphi is interesting to all lovers of Dickens. These two pictures indicate how Rosa 


Dartle has been made into the heavy villain of the adaptation 
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THE PALER 


AY—THE SAD STORY OF “EM’LY” AT THE ADELPHI. 


“ROSA DARTLE" TERRIFYING “EM’'LY” (MISS MADGE LESSING) 


J 


Bassano 


This is the scene where Rosa routs up the poor deserted Em'ly and threatens her with all sorts of terrors. Emly, however, is rescued in the nick of time by Peggotty, 


who had wandered far and wide in search of her 
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Characteristic Scenes from the Immortal “ David Copperfield,” 


MR. MICAWBER, PLAUSIBLE AND OPTIMISTIC 


Here we see Mr. Micawber (Mr. Harry Nicholls) in the office of Mr. Wickfield, and David Copperfield is holding out the hand of friendship to the wonderful optimist. 
On the extreme left of the picture Steerforth is standing beside Miss Wickfield (Miss Maude Danks), the old lawyer's daughter whom Heep had plotted to marry 


Bassano 


MR. MICAWBER UNMASKING URIAH HEEP 


This picture shows Uriah Heep (Mr. Robb Harwood) brought to book by the indignant Betsy Trotwood (Miss Agnes Thomas) and Mr. Micawber (Mr. Harry Nicholls), 
who has kept an eye on the villainies of the hypocrite 
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Presented under the Name of “Emly” at the Adelphi. 


Bassano 
EM’LY SURROUNDED BY HER FAMILY AND HER ADMIRERS 


The figures standing, from left to right, are: David Copperfield (Mr. Barrington Foote), Ham (Mr. Frank Cooper), Dan’l Peggotty (Mr. Charles Cartwright), Steerforth, the 
villain (Mr. Ben Webster). Seated in front are: Clara Peggotty (Miss Bessie Harrison),: Little Em'ly (Miss Madge Lessing), and Mrs. Gummidge (Miss Caroline Ewell) 


Bussano 


PEGGOTTY AND THE FLIGHT OF EM’'LY 


in.this picture Ham (My. Frank Cooper) is holding the letter which Em’ly wrote announcing her flight, doubtful \whether the shall tell old Dan'l !Peggotty (Mr. Charles 
Cartwright) its contents. David Copperfield (Mr. Barrington Foote) is standing horrified between old Mrs. Gummidge (Miss Caroline Ewell) and Clara Peggotty 
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RPE TALE RR 


Ah! out for a constitutional ? 


Doctor: 
She: 


| walk two miles before breakfast every morning for my complexion 


Is the drug store so far as that? 


Yes ; 


Doctor : 
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Certain 


Summer 


Entertainments. 


Summer Fare.—The thermometer proves 
a poor guide to the season, but the theatres 
demonstrate that we are summering, for what 
other season could produce Glittering Gloria 
and Ew’ly—boisterous fun and easy-going 
sentiment? Dickens is always so interesting 
that I make no apology for illustrating 
elaborately the latest stage version of David 
Copperfield. He first appeared so long ago as 
1851 when John Brougham made the adapta- 
tion (in America), playing Micawber. England 
found no adapter until 1869 when Andrew 
Halliday’s version was put on with old Sam 
Emery as Peggotty, Charles Warner as Steer- 
forth, and Pattie Josephs as Emly. 


The Year’s Work.—Meanwhile, in lieu of 
novelties the dramatic accountants have been 
casting up their balance sheets of the past 
theatrical year. It has been a distinctly thin 
one, although I recognise the vast ingenuity 
of Mr. Barrie's play at the Duke of York’s. It 
is certainly a great encouragement that Ze 
Admirable Crichton should have managed 
to face the hot weather and still be running. 
Truth to tell 1am astonished at its success 
and simply on account of its astounding 
cleverness. I am afraid the London public do 
not like clever plays. Nothing strikes one so 
forcibly as the stupidity of some of the plays 
that have been most successful at the book- 
ing office. Just think of Oux Boys / Mr. Barrie 
has also scored immensely at the other end of 
the gamut with Qvality Street. It is very 
pleasant to be able to step aside from the 
commonplace and the critical into the infec- 
tious atmosphere of old-fashioned sentiment 
which this pretty play brings to us. Mr. 
Barrie is probably only at the beginning of 
success in his career as a playwright, but his 
entry into the lists is most interesting, for he 
comes to the footlights from a world far 
different from that in which the average play- 
wright lives and moves and has his being. 
We are all looking forward to Mr. Barrie’s 
new play, to which the title of Zhe Stormy 
Petrel is said to have been given. At first 
paragraphists called it Zz/tle Mary. 


Reducing the Number of Theatres.—A 
notable feature of the year has been the re- 
duction of theatres. The Gaiety is still non- 
existent, and even if Mr. Edwardes’s company 
were in town there would be no place to house 
them. The Globe and the Opera Comique 
have vanished before our eyes during the last 
few months. The Savoy is shut up for the 
time being and is surrounded by a mass of 
new buildings which seem almost anxious to 
devour it. The Lyceum has closed its doors 
never to open again, so that in the Strand 
district alone we have lost five theatres. The 
balance, however, will be restored by the 
erection of theatres in the Strand-to-Holborn 
crescent, where some of the enterprising 
managers are to raise their hopes in the form 
of bricks and mortar. I do hope they will 
add a little intelligence to the mortar in con- 
structing their new houses, for nearly every 
theatre is a replica of the former one so far as 
the auditorium is concerned. 


THE SUMMER GIRL 


Who is too much taken up with outdoor life 
to go to the play 


Sassaizo 


MR. LENNOX PAWLE 


As the poetic clerk in Glittering Gloria 


Bassano 
MISS LOUIE POUNDS AND MR. ROBERT 
EVETT AS THE LOVERS 


In A Princess of Kensington, now on tour 
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Dickens 


Dramatised. 


Dogs as Actors. 


The Education of Actors. — Another 
notable item in the season has been the scheme 
put forward by Mr. Tree to start a practical 
school of acting. Mr. Tree, of course, is only 
following the lead of Mr. Benson, who has 
had more influence on a younger generation 
of players than any other actor. It is not 
that Mr. Benson is a particularly good actor 
himself, but he has intelligence and enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Benson has done his work 
quietly, perhaps unconsciously, but the 
manner in which his players have been 
annexed by managers shows his success. 


Mr. Lennox Pawle.—Mr. Lennox Pawle 
is not overburdened with a big part in G/it- 
tering Gloria at Wyndham’s as he only 
comes on in the third act, but he undoubtedly 
makes the very most of the situation to get 
some genuine fun out of the part of a parcel 
office clerk who prefers writing a love letter to 
minding his business. He has a great sense 
of humour on as well as off the stage, which 
is by no means the rule with comedians. 


His Career.— The first piece I ever 
had a part in was when I joined Miss_ 
Sarah Thorne’s company at Margate. I 
played a corporal in Zicklish Times, and the 
description, ‘ticklish times,’ applies to the 
whole of my career.” A couple of years later 
he came to London and was engaged for a 
play at the Royalty called Moses and Son. 
“Tt was run by a Jew, for the most part acted 
by Jews, and it was hissed by Jews. After 
that I went to the Adelphi to play a little 
parson in 7he Cotton King, and then came a 
capital time at the Pavilion. I remained there 
four years as leading comedian with Mr. Ike 
Cohen, a capital manager and a real good 
friend.” From the Pavilion he returned to 
the West-end “to eat muffins in Zhe W7i- 
derness at the St. James’s.”” Then he played 
Todman in Mr. Alexander’s revival of Liberty 
Hall, and went over to the Duke of York’s 
for The Princess's Nose. He scored here as 
Mr. Malpus, “‘ but if that was so, success did 
not bréed success, for I got no chance to 
play another part for nine months after Zhe 
Princess’s Nose was taken off.” He suc- 
ceeded Mr. Arthur Williams in The Little 
French Milliner, and this summer played on 
tour with Liberty Hall. 


Educated for the Army.—Mr. Pawle’s 
father was a solicitor who had many friends 
in the acting profession, and so it came about 
that his son, who was educated for the army, 
chose to throw in his lot with the stage. “I 
have given some time,” he says, “to writing 
plays but few read them, certainly no one ever 
rehearsed them, My other active pursuits 
are biking, bridge, and convivial society.” 


Savoyards.—The Savoyards begin their 
provincial tour at the King’s Theatre, Ham- 
mersmith, on Monday with all the old mem- 
bers of the cast. During the tour Aerrie 
England and A Princess of Kensington will 
be played. On their return to town in 
November the company will appear at the 
Adelphi in a new piece, 


TAR TALLER 


THE BULLDOG 


barraud 


DOGS AS ACTORS. 


himself with the brindled bull, certain people 
have jumped to the conclusion that he intends 
to devote himself in future to what. may be 
called the zoological or biological drama. 
During the last two or three weeks he has 
been inundated with suggestions for a play of 
that sort, and someone has even gone the 
lenzth of proposing a play round a soft-shell 
crab or lobster in imitation, no doubt, of the 
well-known Parisian poet who used to walk 
down the Bois de Boulogne leading a lobster 


by means of a blue silk ribbon, 


In spite of the cynic, however, the dogs ot 
the drama may claim an unbroken descent 
of centuries. Did not Shakspere introduce 
Crab into Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona? 
and it was represented by Mr. Ben Webster’s 
dog when the play was produced some fifteen 
years ago at a matinée at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. When Mr. Wilson Barrett in his 
successful reign at the Princess’s produced 
The Romany Rye a magnificent mastifr 
belonging to Miss Eastlake, the leading lady 
of the theatre, was by no means the least 
interesting member of the cast, and was 
said to be a remarkable dog, though it would 


Which appeared in The Dancing Girl together with Mr. Tree perhaps be difficult to describe in stated 


he pessimists 
have been de- 
claring so long that 
the drama is going 
to the dogs that it is 
only natural the dogs 
should return the 
compliment, if only 
to preserve their self- 
respect, and go into 
the drama. How suc- 
cessfully this can be 
done is being demon- 
strated every night in 
Glittering Gloria at 
Wyndham’s, where 
the “ sedate ” bulldog 
carries everything be- 
fore him—including 
Mr. James Welch. 

As Sheridan re- 
marks in one of 
his most famous 
plays, “the damns 
have had their day,” 
and as “ every dog 
has_ his,” this one 
has apparently come 
into his inheritance, 
and it is a millionaire 
in the matter of what 
someone has called 
canine cuss words. In 
spite of his vicious 
appearance the dog 
is really very good- 
tempered, though it 
was so refractory at 
the only rehearsal it 
attended that Mr. 
Welch thought _ it 
would be necessary 
to look for a more 
suitable representa- 
tive for the part. 

Mr. Welch hav- 
ing just been disso- 
ciated professionally 
from Ping-pong, the 
donkey in The New 
Clown, to associate 


MR. JAMES WELCH AND HIS DOG IN ‘‘GLITTERING GLORIA” 
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THE DACHSHUND 


Which figured in The Altar of Friendship 


Campbell & Gray 


terms in what that 
remarkableness_ con- 
sisted. Nor has Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, 
more Shakspereano, 
despised the dog, for 
in Zhe Dancing Girl 
Bully Boy almost 
shared the honours 
with Mr. Tree, and 
when at length an 
unfortunate accident 
cut short his career 
his obituaries were 
probably more 
numerous than many 
a well-graced actor 
could command. 

Mr. Fred Terry’s 
King Charles 
spaniels have _ at- 
tracted nearly, if not 
quite, as much atten- 
tion as he and _ his 
beautiful wife in 
Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury, while in 
earlier days the dog 
used by Mr. Charles 
Arnold in Hans the 
Boatman was one of 
the best-known 
figures in London. 
Nor can one forget 
the dachshund in 
The Altar of Friend- 
ship at the Criterion, 
while only the other 
day Mr. Aubrey 
Smith’s Binky Boy 
nearly succeeded in 
sharing the honours 
with, if not in ac- 
tually eclipsing, Mr, 
Forbes Robertson’s 
performance of Dick 
Heldar in The Light 
that Failed. Mr. 
Norman _ Tharp’s 
sheepdog has figured 
at His Majesty’s, 
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The Fascination of “Glittering Gloria,” at Wyndham’s. 


Bassano 


MR. JAMES WELCH AND MISS DOROTHY DRAKE 


Mr. James Welch plays the part of Mr. Poskett, the nice old country solicitor who is fascinated by Glittering Gloria 
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A Berkshire Pig in Silver._-A_ sterling 
silver model of a prize Berkshire pig 
(the gift of Sir Humphrey de Trafford) 
has just been offered for. competition at 
the Royal Lancashire Society’s show 
as the challenge trophy of the British Berkshire Society 
for the best Berkshire pig exhibited. It was designed and 
modelled by Mappin and Webb, Ltd., of Oxford Street, W., 
Regent Street, W., and Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Phil May and the Wrestler..--There never was a more 
popular Bohemian than the late Phil May, and many a 
funny story he used to tell about his experiences. One 
concerned his Australian friend, Larry Foley, a champion 
wrestler whose fame was more than local. Foley fell upon 
evil days, and to put money in his 
purse his backers got up a benefit. 
Of course the caricaturist was 
called upon to assist, and consented 
to contribute some of his light- 
ning sketches of celebrities. Foley 
guessed what was coming anl 
went to May. ‘ Now look here,” 
he said, “don’t you put me in 
amongst them or I'll break every 
bone in your skin.” May laughed 
at the warning, but when he was 
on the stage and had just made the 
first strokes of a caricature of the 
wrestler he had an_ inspiration. 
‘No, I’m hanged if I do,” he ex- 
claimed, and turning over the sheet 
he went on to the next. Later 
came a scene from As You Like It, in which Foley 
appeared as Charles the wrestler, and according to the 
book should have been overthrown by Orlando. Unfor- 
tunately at the critical moment the gallery began to shout ; 
Larry lost his head, and in his excitement flung poor 
Orlando over the orchestra into the audience. ‘‘And on 
the whole,” Phil May would add reflectively, ‘‘ I was rather 
glad I didn’t finish that caricature.” 


Difficulties of Art.—Phil May was not always so lucky as 


to avoid the pitfalls that wait for the unwary. He used to 
tell how he nearly came to grief when he was on the 
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The Future of the World. 
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St. Stephen's Review. At that time he 
was doing sketches of Bohemian life, 
and one week the St. Stephen’s came 
out with an éclatant caricature of the 
guests at a Bohemian ball which set 
everybody laughing. When May next came down to the 
office he was walking on air, so proud was he of his 
handiwork. To his surprise he found everybody there 
looking preternaturally glum. ‘ What’s up?” he asked 
in a bewildered way. ‘Oh nothing,” was the reply, ‘only 
you’ve made hay of X ’s ball, and X—— is one of the 
proprietors of the paper.” 


The Serious Side of Phil May.—It is not generally known 
how narrowly Phil May escaped respectability and the 
serious life. Before going out to 
Australia he laid himself out for por- 
trait painting and actually secured 
a commission from Mr. (now Sir 
Squire) Bancroft. When it came 
to the sitting, however, the whole 
thing fell through. I have never 
heard the actor’s version of the 
affair, and Phil May in explaining 
it always branched off into the 
story of the bottle of champagne 
which he bought for the occasion. 
The landlady brought it in at the 
right moment, but to his dis- 
comfiture the cork would not come 
out, and I believe the sitter never 
came again. As the ‘ studio ’’ was 
the bare attic in which the artist 
slept and the easel had to be borrowed for the occasion 
there were probably solid reasons why the portrait-paint- 
ing venture was not a success. But Phil May’s art 
nevertheless had a serious side though he seldom worked 
it. The sketch, ‘Peace and Goodwill,’ for example, 
which came out in the Sydney Bulletin one Christmas 
Day, gives a sensitive person a curious thrill. Six men 
had been hanged at Sydney on the Christmas Eve, and 
May, after seeing the execution, dashed off the thing with 
all the horror of it fresh in his mind, reproducing the 
whole terrible scene with the gallows standing out like a 
great cross and mocking the legend underneath. 
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WHO WILL CONTROL THE WORLD A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW? A QUESTION ASKED BY AN AMERICAN JOURNAL 


To-day, in 1903, says Harper's Weekly of New York, from which, by permission, we reproduce the above picture, the British Empire leads the world in territory, power, 

and, exclusive of China, in population. To-morrow, in 2003, the prospects are that Russia having absorbed China will lead in population, while the United States having 

absorbed North and South America will be first in territory and power. The probable division of territory and the relative development of races in population are shown 
in the above drawing 
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THE INDISCRETIONS OF LADY CYNTHIA 


A GAY DECEIVER. By 


[ee Cynthia hesitated for an instant, then 
boldly opened the door and went in, 

The brilliant light after the long dim 
hotel corridor nearly blinded her. A young 
man laid a pipe on the mantelpiece and bowed 
—advancing to meet her. 

“Well, I’ve come you see,” she said. She 
still held the crumpled slip of paper. ‘Room 
No. 29 at 12.15 ” was the message. 

The young man drew forward a chair, but 
for a time Lady Cynthia remained standing. 

“T dared not write more,” he began. 
“You'll understand——” 

She laughed softly. She was not at her 
ease though. She was looking very intently 
at that young man. 

“ Of course, I’m very grateful to you,” she 
said guardedly. ~ 

He threw out a deprecating hand. 

Then he did a very clever thing. He 
blushed, and that convinced Lady Cynthia. 
She believed that men who could blush were 
a'ways safe, even in electioneering, so she 
sat down. 

The young man did funny word pictures 
fora London paper. So clever of him! To 
describe the good Dick’s, election fight he 
coined at least six new adjectives a day. And 
Lady Cynthia liked them; they were so 
funny. And she got to know the young man 
as she got to know everybody just then—in 
Buckleton. 

As she had entered the hotel for lunch he 
had spoken to her, “I may have great news 
from the enemy by to-night.” Then he had left 
her quickly—this strange Mr. Finch. 

Before dinner he had met her in the cor- 
ridor ; had mysteriously slipped the note into 
her hand and vanished. 

And so she had come —telling Dick 
nothing. 

Dick was standing for Parliament and 
Jack Kavannagh was running the campaign— 
Cynthia and Jack. Dick didn’t quite know 
why he really was standing for Parliament at 
all so he murmured sadly about duty. He 
knew nothing of politics, but Jack had said 
that didn’t matter. “If they go into details 
knock them down with a phrase,” had cried 
the Kavannagh. The country, he was sure, 
was governed by phrases and—telegrams. 
He himself would turn out the phrases for 
Dick. And Cynthia said she’d make some 
too. Now Lady Cynthia knew nothing about 
politics either. 

Buckleton was in a turmoil of excitement 
when the Levesons arrived. Horses and 
men, coaches and carriages, had gone on 
before them. With them came a bevy of 
beautiful ladies to ‘‘ decorate” the coaches. 
A whole flat in the hotel, too, was taken for 
their party. Buckleton spoke in whispers 
about it all, There was money in it; and 
Buckleton liked money—lots of it. 

The Kavannagh harangued his legions 
at dinner the first night. 

‘« Everyone must be portentously solemn 
and serious,” said he, “and” (gazing be- 
seechingly at Lady Cynthia) ‘faultlessly 
commonplace. The British public glories in 
commonplaces. They are so safe—so easy.” 

The light died out of Lady Cynthia’s 
eyes, She made a gesture of despair. 


But the Kavannagh waved her down. 
* Dick stands for the Empire,” he said firmly. 
“He must say that it’s at stake. It’s not 
really, but he must swear that it is. We'll 
all swear that it is. We'll get telegrams, too, 
to swear that it is and to swear that Dick can 
save it. Then we'll wave flags and sing 
‘Rule Britannia’ and, of course, win.” 

Lady Cynthia revived. “That sounds 
nice!” she said thoughtfully. ‘ That’s 
politics is it?” : 

“Yes, that’s politics,’ said Jack con- 
clusively. 

Lady Cynthia sprang to her feet. 
rehearse,” she cried. She caught up a 
serviette. The other girls snatched up 
servieties too. They dangled them above 
their heads and Dick roared with laughter. 
When they sang “Rule Britannia” Dick 
kept time with an empty champagne bottle. 
And then from outside, from the collecting 
crowd beneath the window, there rose a 
cheer. The Kavannagh’s face crimsoned 
with triumph. 

‘Didn't I tell you so ?” cried he. 

Lady Cynthia caught a quick breath. 
She was thrilled. 

“How splendid. Oh wouldn’t I like to 
go out and kiss every one of them ! ” 

There was another cheer and a hoarse 
uplifting of “ Rule Britannia.” 

Jack sprang towards Dick. 

“Tl lead you to the window. You must 
begin, ‘Electors of Buckleton, on the eve 
of this arduous struggle, in this supreme crisis 
(mind you must always go napon a crisis), when 
our beloved Empire is at stake, I-thank you 
from my heart for your reception.’ Swear 
that it’s the ambition of your life to represent 
Buckleton, and that if everyone puts their 
shoulders to the wheel right will triumph.” 

Dick said he didn’t care a hang whether 
he spoke or not and tackled another drink. 
Meanwhile Archie peeped through the corner 
of the blind. 

“JT should think there are 500 of them,” 
he said. 

“Archie, Archie,” cried Jack reproach- 
fully, “the secret of sincere electioneering is 
exaggeration.” 

Then Jack arranged Dick and Cynthia. 

“You must walk up to the window like 
this,” said he, “ Dick’s arm on your shoulder 
-—-so—in a Christmas annual sort of way. 
No—wait. The blind must go up first and 
the window be opened. We must stand round 
for a minute—the rest of us—a dazzling 
setting—very solemnly, mind—to awaken 
curiosity. Everyone must have a flag ready, 
but don’t wave until I sneeze.” 

The stage management was admirable, 
the performance a triumph. Dick said three 
times that the Empire was at stake and twice 
referred to ‘the crisis.” Cynthia nodded 
emphatically on each occasion to dispel doubt. 
Then Jack skilfully pulled Dick back into the 
room by his coat-tails while the party waved 
flags, and Dick had another drink while Jack 
wrote a verbatim report for the papers of the 
speech which Dick had not made. 

An auspicious beginning ! 

Buckleton, alas, wanted something more 
than “ Rule Britannia.” The opposition can- 
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didate was a local man and there was an 
acute local question. Dick had received 
three deputations and was still considering. 
The opposition were also considering, but 
the question had to be answered, the next 
night too. The day following was the poll. 

Really Buckleton was too exasperating. 

Dick planked his hand on his heart and 
insisted tremulously that the Empire was at 
stake. A distinguished politician came all 
the way from London to swear that Dick was 
right. In a tremulous voice Jack read out 
telegrams from all the pinnacle folk of the 
party about the poor old Empire. ‘They were 
like bulletins from a sick chamber, and Lady 
Cynthia was so deeply moved that she raised 
an exquisite lace handkerchief to her eyes 
while Dick’s chairman gulped down a glass 
of water—a thing he hadn’t done since he 
was a boy. 

All to no purpose. 
local question. 

It was abvut children and the age at 
which they should work in factories. Buck- 
leton was sharply divided and both candi- 
dates wanted to know which side was the 
bigger. Both candidates were pledged to 
declare themselves the following night. Dick 
longed to know the way the opposition would 
jump. The opposition was reciprocally de- 
sirous. Dick would jump the same way to 
neutralise things and annihilate that odious 
local question and win over the poor oid 
Empire—if he could ! 

“Well,” said Lady Cynthia interrogatively, 
“what have you to tell me, Mr. Finch ? 
Which way is the opposition going to jump? 
This local question is appalling.” 

“Ah,” he said, ‘I must disappoint you. 
I find that wll to-morrow afternoon no one 
will know. Not even the candidate himself 
probably.” 

Lady Cynthia groaned. 

“But,” the nimble Finch added sprightly, 
“you shall know early—before the evening 
meetings certainly. That’s the essential thing, 
isn’t it?” 


Buckleton stuck to its 


Smiles. Thoughts of Dick and victory. 
Her gift, too. A triumph for the woman in 
politics ! 


“ You're a very extraordinary young man,” 
she said benignly. 

Master Finch blushed again. It was such 
a delight to help, he murmured. She was so 
busy, too. To-morrow there was the anti- 
gambling deputation, wasn’t there ? 

Lady Cynthia pouted. There was. 

‘* Busybodies !” she cried. ‘‘ Old women 
—foolish beyond the ordinary.” 

Finch nodded encouragingly. Witha few 
deft sentences he quickened all the instincts 
of a gambler. 

“ Oh the glamour of it,” cried he. ‘Once 
I won £200. A ding-dong finish—thrilling, 
fire-girdling !” 

Lady Cynthia leaned forward eyes aflame. 

“Yve had great winnings. Great win- 
nings !” 

She spoke of York races—wistfully, in 
ecstasy. Then with spirited, careless, be- 
witching abandon, of Doncaster and Volo- 
dyovski and the monster plunge. 

Finch caught a quick breath of wonder. 


PHE] TALLER 
Lady Cynthia rose. “What time to- 
morrow ?” she asked gracivusly. 

“The corridor at six,” quoth Master Finch. 

When his visitor was out of earshot Finca 
laughed. But Cynthia went along smiling. 
“ How grateful Dick will be,” she murmured. 

The next day was a busy one. In the 
morning the anti-gambling deputation. Dick 
and Cynthia delighted them. They simply 
abhorred gambling they said. Then there 
were exciting drives through cheering crowds 
to factory meeting after factory meeting. The 
great declaration was to be made that night, 
and people gazed on Dick and Cynthia and 
believed that they were the keepers of a 
momentous secret. 

Buckleton takes in a patch of adjacent 
agricultural voters. The question did not 
trouble them. For those good fellows the 
Union Jack was enough, and the bare an- 
nouncement that the Empire was at stake 
made them delirious. Dick set out to run 
round these polling districts before he made 
his last big speech and declared himself in 
Buckleton. 

So Lady Cynthia waited alone. 

Half-past six—seven—and no Finch. 

A labour leader was waiting to learn the 
local question decision. He was boxed in 
the smoking-room. His message was that he 
feared he could not wait any longer. 

Simultaneously came the great news. 
Finch whispered it breathlessly in an alcove. 
The opposition would condemn the employ- 
ment of children at so early an age. 

Lady Cynthia was delighted. How pleased 
the labour man would be. ‘Ah, Mr. Finch, 
do you happen to have a slip of paper ? ” she 
cried excitedly. Then she asked, ‘‘Say what 
I am to write—the message to my husband ?” 

“ This,” said Finch, ‘‘ ‘The opposition are 
in favour of half-timers.’ ” 

“Is that it?” she asked in momentary 
doubt. ‘Oh yes, of course, half-timers and 
shorter hours, How silly of me.” 

“ And I’ll take it,” volunteered Finch. So 
she told him the particular part of the wilder- 
ness where he would find Mr. Leveson. Also 
she thanked him. The scoundrel went away 
chuckling. He had tricked Lady Cynthia. 
To condemn the early employment of children 
was one thing, and—as it happened in 
Buckleton—to be in favour of half-timers was 
the very opposite. So Mr. Leveson would 
jump one way, the opposition the other. 

Mr. Dick Leveson would make the wrong 
speech, Finch believed. And he did. Worse 
than this. Lady Cynthia hurried delightedly 
to tell the labour man that her husband would 
condemn early employment, and he in turn 
hurried off with the important news to his 
committee. The local candidate had offended 
these men and the fact that Mr. Leveson was 
sound on this, their great question, decided 
them. They were to vote for Leveson. 

In the end, in the happiest state of mind 
imaginable, Lady Cynthia drove off to make 
an appearance in some of the outlying 
districts before she went to the great final 
mass meeting. 

The glamour of that drive Lady Cynthia 
will ever remember. A progress of cheering. 
Cheers, too, on the windy highway when the 
lights of Buckleton came in view again. 
Salvos of cheers from the crowds in the 
streets on the way to the town hall. The 
entrance was packed with people who had 
been unable to fight their way in to hear the 
speeches, but they made a passage for Lady 
Cynthia and. cheered her as she went up the 
stairs. Then at last a little door was thrown 
open and she reached Babel. 


Before her —the platform and Dick’s 
broad back. Dick was speaking—or trying 
to.. At the gangways black swaying masses. 
A monster crowd, and at the moment angry, 
clamorous, turbulent. 

A wild thunder of cheering greeted her, 
but as she slipped into a place beside Dick 
her heart went cold. Right at the back, 
standing on a chair—towering above his 
stalwart supporters — was her labour leader. 
His hand was outstretched in appeal. He 
challenged Dick. And Dick’s face was grim 
and set. 

The dear Dick had smiled at her and had 
squared his shoulders again. Ominous— 
though it thrilled her. 

Then the cheering died suddenly and the 
crowd strained forward. The breathless, 
haunting, strange silence was broken by the 
labour man’s voice, “ Your wife has come, 
sir, Ask her.” 

Dick’s lips curled. “You have said that 
Lady Cynthia has tried to deceive you—to 
gain time—to gain votes.’ I scorn to ask her 
to give the lie to such a calumny.” 

Then a hurricane. Oh the wildest, 
maddest riot that ever was. Every man on 
his legs, arms aloft, shouting like maniacs. 

Again silence, and a thin, reedy voice, 
petulant but insistent. ‘‘Lady Cynthia told 
the Anti-Gambling League this morning Hi 

A yell of laughter drowned the rest. 

Then more cheers. Cynthia and Dick 
were shouting to one another, the din was 
so great. Dick’s lips made play and brought 
a startled look into Cynthia’s face. The 
crowd saw it, missing nothing. Then in the 
eagerness of her reply she grasped his arm. 
He seemed to be protesting. 

He was telling her that he had declared in 
favour of the present hours and that he had 
learnt that his opponent had pledged himself 
to shorter hours. She replied that she herself 
would tell the crowd how she’d been tricked. 
He smiled as he shook his head. “I’ve told 
them that I have decided the thing on 
principle,” Dick said glumly. ‘ They must 
not know the secret history and our watching 
the enemy.” 

“TIL put it right,” she pleaded. 

“No, no,” shouted Dick. But the instant 
quiet was restored she rose. Even then he 
laid an entreating hand on her shoulder. She 
only smiled. The great sea of human beings 
broke into a storm of cheering, and she 
smiled calmly at Dick as she turned and faced 
the music. 

Jack Kavannagh was close behind. In 
the tension of the last few minutes he had 
bitten his nails to’the quick. Now his face 
caught fire. “Gad, ain’t she glorious!” he 
cried. 

And thus and there she stood, proud and 
fearless, a dazzling thing to look upon. At 
the reporters’ table at her feet was the un- 
speakable Finch very busy. She caught a 
glance from his impression-seeking eyes. She 
looked through him. Even Finch for once 
felt wormlike. 

At last silence. Her right hand was out- 
held a few inches ; her left was close locked 
in Dick’s on the table. Dear Dick ! 

“My friends——” 

She seemed to be sending a quivering 
shaft into limitless vastness. She strengthened 
her voice until an echo came back to strike 
her on the mouth. Thena smile flitted across 
her brave face and she cried bewitchingly : 
“Now, who’ll say that the woman in politics 
isn’t a ghastly mistake?” (Laughter and 
cheering.) “ Surely it’s the old, old story of 
Eve once again!” (More laughter.) ‘* But 
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yowll never drive this Adam of miie 
and me out of Eden, will you?” (Loud 
laughter. cries of “ Never,” and prolonged 
cheering.) 

“Now for my labour friend over there.” 
(Cries of “Give ’im beans, my lady.”) She 
shook her head. ‘Oh, no, I am ever so 
sorry about it. JI own up to my mistake.” 
(Loud cheers.) “It was this way. When I 
heard that my husband would support ‘ half- 
timers’ I believed that that meant shorter 
hours. Iam not a political woman.” (Loud 
cheers.) ‘* He'll see how it happened. He'll 
know that I did not mean to mislead. And 
I’m very sorry.” (Great cheering.) 

At this point there was wild disorder. A 
determined attempt was being made by the 
crowd to compel the unhappy labour leader 
to apologise. 

But Lady Cynthia’s voice brought peace. 
She was feeling confident and meant to strike 
new depths. 

“Your local question is important, but 
there is a matter which is greater. I plead 
for the Empire.” (A hurricane of cheering 
led frantically by Kavannagh.) “ Thiuk of 
our brave men and what they’ve done.” Her 
voice faltered. She was breathing in gusts. 
Jack Kavannagh was electrified. What an 
actress she was! Dick knew better. Her 
hand was on his. He could feel that she was 
quivering with emotion. He became sud- 
denly afraid. 

“Think to-morrow when you vote of 
what our soldiers have done. My husband 
stands for the Empire.” (Great cheering.) 
“Think of the men who have died for you.” 
Then, with a catch in her voice, “My 
brother——” 

The guns, the rolling smoke, the shouts 
and screams, the agony of Colenso broke 
in upon her. She could feel, swaying there, 
the very death wound of her brother, the 
rending pain. 

“Ah!” from the crowd—a long, deep 
groan. And above it from the far gallery a 
woman’s scream. Lady Cynthia had fainted. 

It was while she was still resting the fol- 
lowing afternoon that the opposition candidate 
was announced. He had come, it seemed, 
not only to inquire after her personally but 
to expose Master Finch. He had just been 
asked to ratify a most improper arrangement 
that had been entered into by one of his 
lesser supporters and Finch. The unscrupulous 
journalist had set himself out to trap Lady 
Cynthia over the local question for fifty 
pounds. He expressed abhorrence and the 
deepest regrets. 

Lady Cynthia was most charming and 
said ever so many nice things. Also she 
told him that he’d make an excellent member 
and she hoped he’d be happy. 

He bowed. He had weighed local feeling 
very carefully before he had declared himself. 
He was confident. 

Later. Dick took his beating magni- 
ficently. So did Cynthia. 

“Oh, Jack,” cried she to the Kavannagh, 
“there is only one thing I want. Will you 
search for a monster called Finch and bring 
me his head on a charger ?” 

Jack grinned and looked towards Archie. 

“We have already done execution,” he 


said grimly; “there’s a handful of the 
fellow’s hair somewhere.” 

“Oh, burn it!” said Cynthia whimsi- 
cally. 


Then Dick laughed. “He had about 
twenty pounds worth of breakages to pay 
for,” he said, “as a result of the encounter.” 

“Dear Jack !” said Cynthia rapturously. 
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AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


think the veteran Mr. Morton is a ‘most 
successful manager. He seems to have 

a nice instinct that enables him to pick dis- 
tinguished people out of the mere crowd at 
one go. As the man Simestalked forward in 
his usual officious way to ask for the two best 
seats in the best part of the house or some 


RUBERT 
NIECHAEGES 


trifle like that it was very preny to see Mr. 
Morton wave the fellow aside with a graceful 
_ motion of his hand and turn to me for particu- 
lars of the situation. I daresay that Mr. Sime 
can dazzle managers of less experience and 
greener minds, but when an expert like Mr. 
Charles Morton is looking for superior people 
his trained eye can perceive in a moment that 
I am the party he is in search of. 


@r of the most admirable turns at the 

Palace that evening was that of Robert 
Michaelis, described as a “ Chanteur Parisien.” 
I have looked these words up in the dictionary 
and I find that they mean “ Parisian singer.” 
It really seems as if, by and by, our superior 
variety theatres will print their programmes 
in French just as the superior restaurants 
print their menus so that the man who is new 
to the business does not know what he is 
ordering or what he is eating. M. Michaelis 
has a fine voice, and his first song—dealing 
with our old friend, the love that lasts for 


ever, or thereabouts—provoked enthusiastic 
applause. Healso sangin very pretty English 
a song that asked whether you could be true to 
eyes of blue if you looked into eyes of brown. I 
should prefer, however, not to commit myself. 
And besides, | never did care for the eyes, 
anyway. 


atas, the “ Living Encyclopedia,” was in 
great form that evening. Where Datas 
seems to score so successfully is in the posses- 
sion of a really first-class sense of humour. 
He is not content with giving the bare 
particulars asked for, but as often as not they 
are garnished up witha smart saying or two 
that makes an otherwise trying entertainment 
for both sides really amusing. Asked for 
particulars of the first Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race Datas gives the year, the month, 
the day, and the hour. In dealing with the 
result of the race he announced that Oxford 
won, and he added as if by an afterthought 
the news that Cambridge came in second. 
This fact has never, I believe, been disputed. 
iss Vesta Victoria in a really lovely hat 
with ostrich feathers in it sang her 
original song, “’Ackney with the ’Ouses Took 
Away.” It is the narrative of a lady who 
goes to the country for the first time and 
compares it with the home of her childhood. 
It is quite a new experience for her to seea 


rabbit “with its skin the right side out” and “7 


she can’t help mentioning it. It is understood 
that in Hackney rabbits are usually skinned 
before being allowed to roam the streets, and 
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in this way awkward questions as to whether 
rabbits are domestic animals or not can be 
more successfully dealt with by the optimistic 
vendor. Miss Victoria’s song is very happily 
chosen, and in these days of fresh air funds 
it is easy to understand and appreciate the 
shock that town people feel on learning for 
the first time that the sky is really bigger than 
it looks from the pavement of a back street, 
and that birds can live quite comfortably 
without a wicker cage tied up with a piece of 
pink ribbon. 


JAX. very successful entertainment is that given 

by Mr. R. A. Roberts, the ‘ Protean 
Actor.” Mr. Roberts presents a little play, all 
the characters of which are acted by himself. 
Naturally in a play of this sort the oppor- 
tunities for dialogue are slight as there is 
nobody else to talk to. Mr. Roberts gives, 
however, a series of clever monologues, and 
he manages to sustain the interest of the 
piece very well. On the night of our visit the 
rich, exciting drama of Dick Turpin was 
played, and it went with a glorious swing, 
Mr. Roberts taking all the characters with 
marked success, while good old Black Bess 
was represented by the usual hoof-clattering 
machine rattled periodically outside the 
window. Mr. Roberts’s picture of the country- 
man up from Yorkshire, who regarded London 


—~_ with a patronising eye and thought it a pity 


the place was not better known, was quite a 
triumph of character acting. 


THE TATLER 


Current Games, 


A Successful Tour.—The Philadelphian 
cricketers, whose tour in England practically 
came to an end with their match against 
Surrey, have every reason to be satisfied 


ITHE CANTERBURY WEEK—KENT V. WORCESTERSHIRE 


H. K. Foster and Bowley coming out to bat 


with themselves. Out of sixteen matches 
they won seven, lost six, drew three, and 
although they did not meet either Middlesex 
or Yorkshire they can claim to have more 
than held their own against the first-class 
counties. Curiously enough their best and 
worst performances were accomplished at the 
Oval. Against the not too powerful team 
captained by P. F. Warner they lost by 196 
runs and defeated Surrey by 110, both 
matches being played at the Oval. In Lester 
and King especially the Philadelphians 
possess two all-round cricketers of exceptional 
merit. On the form they showed during the 
tour neither of these players could well be 
omitted from a Gentlemen of England side 
if they happened to be Englishmen instead of 
Americans. Lester, I believe, considers that 
in England cricket is not quite as good as 
when he was here in 1897. May not, how- 
ever, this supposed deterioration of the old 
country be due to the immense improvement 
made by the Philadelphians since we last 
had the pleasure of entertaining them ? 


A Great Boy Cricketer.—Dr. Lester, who 
has proved himself such an excellent captain 
of the Philadelphian cricket team, is a native 
of Cumberland, but he crossed the Atlantic 
when he was a very small boy and all his 
knowledge of cricket has been acquired in the 
United States, He first made his appearance 
on an English cricket ground as a member of 
the Haverford College team, which came over 
here and played most of our public schools. 
He was subsequently a member of the 
Philadelphian eleven which visited us in 1897. 
While at Haverford College Dr. Lester was 


Sports, 


coached by Woodcock, the Leicestershire fast 
bowler, who spent several winters in America. 
He was a phenomenal boy cricketer and his 
school average at one time was I00, 


Wieali 
Ford on 
Waste of 
Time. — In 


the National 
Review this 
month Mr. 
W. Jj. Ford 
has an inte- 
resting article 
omens hehe 
Waste of 
Time at 
Cricket? 
Like Ranji, 
Mr. Ford 
does not view 
the tea in- 
terval with 
disfavour, 
but he con- 
tends that the 
time lost by 
tea - drinking 
should be 
atoned for by 
starting a 
quarter of an 
hour earlier 
or, playing a 
quarter of an 
hour later. 
The time 
devoted to luncheon he thinks all too short, 
and would not curtail anything here nor 
yet the ten minutes allowed between the 
innings. As to left-handers Mr. Ford’s 
only remedy is the humorous one that in 
the next generation every batsman must bat 
right-handed. He is, however, seriously of 
the opinion that the trial balls of the bowlers 
might be limited rather by custom than 
by law; it is possible to have too much 
law, even of good law. Summing up Mr. Ford 
comes to the conclusion that there is really no 
practical remedy for the so-called waste of 
time in county cricket. Cricketers very truth- 
fully urge that they cannot in face of the 
number of matches played nowadays play 
during longer hours; the strain has almost 
reached breaking point as it is. 


A Seasonable Protest.—I am glad to see a 
protest from C. B. Fry against the increasing 
tendency amongst newspaper reporters to 
attribute all good bowling performances to 
the state of the wicket. When Worcester- 
shire defeated Sussex, in every report of the 
match which I read the wicket was declared to 
be indifferent, but Fry, who may reasonably be 
supposed to know more about the matter than 
the reporters, declared the other day that the 
wicket on that particular occasion was in quite 
good order, and that the breakdown of Sussex 
was entirely due to the excellence of the 
Worcestershire bowling. 


The Double Event.—At present Wilfred 
Rhodes has an excellent chance of emula- 
ting Hirst’s feat of taking a hundred wickets 
and scoring 1,000 runs. He has, of course, 
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long since secured his hundred wickets, and 
at the time of writing his total runs for the 
season number 858. Satisfactory as the 
accomplishment of this feat would be to 
Rhodes himself it would not, I think, be 
altogether beneficial to Yorkshire. Rhodes’s 
supreme service to Yorkshire lies in his bowl- 
ing, and if once he finds himself in the list of 
the chief run-getters of the season there will 
be a strong temptation for him to neglect his 
bowling for the sake of his batting. It is true 
that Hirst’s bowling does not seem to be in 
the least affected by his ability to make runs, 
but there are not two Hirsts in England, cer- 
tainly not in one county. ‘‘Old Ebor” points 
out that should Rhodes score 1,000 runs 
before the end of the season we shall see the 
interesting coincidence of two more York- 
shiremen visiting Australia with exactly the 
same credentials as the last Yorkshire pair 
that visited the Commonwealth. When Hirst 
and Wainwright went out with Mr. Stoddart 
in 1897 both of them had scored 1,000 runs 
and taken over a hundred wickets in English 
cricket in the previous season. ‘‘ Old Ebor” 
wisely hopes that the parallel will go no 
further, for it will be remembered that neither 
Hirst nor Wainwright at all fulfilled expecta- 
tions in Australia. There is, moreover, 
another point which is not without its special 
interest ; when Wainwright and Hirst visited 
Australia the Yorkshire committee, in con- 
sideration of their performances of scoring 
I,o0oo runs and taking 100 wickets, decided 
that both of them should draw winter pay 
during their absence from England. 


The ‘‘Petulant” M.C.C.—The Athletic 
News last week quoted with obvious approval 
the following remark from Truth: “The 
M.C.C. cannot at one moment claim to be the 
legislative body of the cricket world and then 
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The young Kent recruit who scored 106 against 
Somerset last week 
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become petulant when it finds its methods do 
not meet with public approval. However, 
the club may take heart of grace. The War 
‘Office in its balmiest moments never made a 
bigger muddle. No doubt the men will pull 
the club through somehow.” With 7ru¢h on 
its side the A¢hletic News declares that it 
feels strengthened. I have a very clear recol- 
lection of the Athletic News’s opinion of 
Truth when that paper spoke disparagingly 
-of League football and its management. That, 
however, is past history. What I should like 
‘to know is whether the A¢hletic News really 
believes that it acquires any 
‘strength by subscribing to the 
statement that the M.C.C. be- 
comes petulant when it finds 
its methods do not meet with 
public approval. Zyruth is 
wperfectly welcome to express its 
belief that the M.C.C. has 
muddled badly in the matter of 
the team for Australia, but I 
fancy it would be somewhat 
ypuzzled to find chapter and 
verse for the petulancy of 
which it complains. Whether 
‘one agrees or not with the 
policy of the M.C.C. it is 
‘preposterous to accuse the 
‘committee of petulancy. The 
main characteristic, whether 
-one admires it or not, of the 
committee during the whole of 
the discussion that has arisen 
over the Australian tour has 
‘been one of absolute reticence. 
Because certain newspapers 
have found that policy of 
reticence extremely irritating is 
no excuse for inventing charges 
which have no foundation in 
fact. 


The Virtuous Amateur.—Discussions on 
the eternal question of the paid amateur are 
generally apt to be wearisome, but here and 
there one finds a gleam of humour. One of the 
London evening papers devoted a whole page 
Jast week to letters from its readers on the 
question of the moment. Most of these letters 
contained the usual reference to “disguised 
professionals,” but here and there a new line 
of thought was struck. One correspondent, 
for example, declared that he had looked up 
“amateur” in the dictionary and discovered 
that one of the meanings of that much-abused 
word was a virtuoso. On the strength of 
this discovery he came 
to the conclusion that 
an amateur and a vir- 
tuous person were, or 
ought to be, interchange- 
able terms. His sugges- 
tion that the status of 
an amateur depended on 
his virtue had the saving 
grace of humour, but it 
is to be hoped that when 
discussions on the paid 
amateur are worn out 
they will not be replaced 
by dissertations on the 
virtuous amateur. 


Public Schools v. 
M.C.C.—Although the 
eleven of the Public 
Schools which played 
the M.C,C. the other 
day looked exceedingly 
strong on paper they 


F. H. BOHLEN 


THE END OF THE PHILADELPHIANS’ 


The names, reading from left to right, are: E. N. S. Crankshaw, 
Rossall; R. A. Bence-Pembroke, Charterhouse; B. Cozens-Hardy, Rugby; M. W. Payne (wicket- 
keeper), Wellington; E. B. Maxwell, Cheltenham; C. E. Hatfield, Eton; H. V. Bevington, 
Haileybury; J. N. Crawford, Repton; R. Gorell-Barnes, 


were easily defeated by a none too powerful 
team. None of the boys, except Crank- 
shaw of Eton, seemed to be able to do 
anything at all with Thompson and Tar- 
rant, who bowled unchanged during both 
innings. The schools team, which was 
selected by W. J. Ford, was about as strong 
an- eleven as could have been chosen, but 
few of the boys played up to their form, 
although an excellent judge of the game told 
me he thought that the eleven was strong 
enough to beat either Oxford or Cambridge. 
Of course there are many difficulties in the 


ead, 
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way of collecting a really representative 
schoolboy eleven when once the holidays have 
begun, but Mr. Ford is just the man to over- 
come difficulties of this sort, and I hope that 
the match will become an annual affair. 


A Great Gun. — In the event of 
C. B. Fry finding himself unable to go to 
Australia the M.C.C. might do worse than 
offer a place to John Gunn. Gunn, who is 
easily the best cricketer Nottingham has 
turned out since the days of Barnes, is just 
now at the top of his form, and has already 
made 1,000 runs and taken a hundred wickets. 
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K. |. Nicholl (captain), Eton 
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Eton; F. H. Mugliston, 


Harrow; A. H. Fyffe, Winchester; 
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At the beginning of the season Gunn had no 
superior as a batsman except C. B. Fry, and 
although latterly he has not been piling up 
runs nearly so fast his bowling for the past 
fortnight has been quite phenomenal. Against 
both Essex and Surrey he took fourteen wickets 
which cost just 11 runs apiece. Judged by his 
figures John Gunn is very little inferior to 
Hirst as an all-round player, but he has never 
yet shown the Yorkshireman’s inestimable 
quality of rising to a great occasion. 


Yorkshire’s ‘‘ Rabbits.”—Afropos of the 
advantage which Middlesex is 
supposed to possess by the 
limited number of matches it 
plays in the season as com- 
pared with Yorkshire, the 
Athletic News tells a very 
good story. The other day an 
enthusiastic Tyke was grumb- 
ling with no small voice because 
of the very few matches in 
the Middlesex programme. 
He was, however, totally un- 
prepared for the reply which 
came from the Southerner. 
“Yes, but Middlesex plays only 
the strongest counties; they 
don’t meet all the rabbits who 
provide points for Yorkshire.” 
There is something to be said 
for this remark, but the other 
side of the question, of course, 
is that Yorkshire’s long list of 
fixtures is decidedly apt to 
engender staleness in the men. 


A Spoiled Record. — 
Copyright of “The Tatler” the Corinthians had their 
unbroken record spoiled by 


Durban and _ District, who 
beat them recently by 1 goal 
to nil. Up to the present the 
Corinthian record is: played 14, won 11, lost 1, 
drawn 2, They have done very much better 
than the Rugby Union tourists, who while 
the Corinthians were adding to their laurels 
at King William’s Town were badly beaten 
by 12 points to 3. 


Rising Lawn Tennis Players.—The lawn 
tennis tournament in Newcastle revealed the 
refreshing fact of the existence of some young 
rising players of unmistakable merit. Although 
Crawley by his victory over S. H. Smith 
somewhat overshadowed Wilding, the latter 
is a player of considerable promise, and the 
easy way he disposed 
of C. H. Martin and 
W. A. Eaves coupled 
with the capital fight 
he made against Smith 
clearly showed him to 
be a player from whom 
great things may be 
expected in the future. 
Crawley only lacks more 
extended experience to 
make him quite _first- 
rate. He has apparently 
modelled his game on 
that of H. L. Doherty, 
and although he lacks 
the severity of the cham- 
pion he evidently pos- 
sesses great activity and 
resource. Judging by 
their victorious career in 
America the Dohertys at 
present seem to be play- 
ing better than ever. 
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Northward Ho!—The Midland Rail- 
way Company announce the running of 
additional evening trains from St. Pan- 
cras to Scotland at 7.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
respectively. The former with sleeping 
car attached conveys passengers for 
Edinburgh, the Highlands, and north 
of Scotland—Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted—and the latter carries passen- 
gers for Glasgow and Stranraer, for Bel- 
fast and the north of Ireland, Saturday 
nights excepted. The last-mentioned 
train also takes a sleeping car to 
Stranraer Harbour. Dining and supper 
cars are attached to each of these trains 
as faras Leeds, by which passengers 
have the opportunity of taking their 
evening meal at leisure and in comfort. 


Good Fishing Stories. — The man 
who tells fishing stories must always 
be regarded as a suspicious person. 
That a man, however, can be an 
angler and still preserve some reputa- 
tion for veracity is clearly proved by 
the little book which has just come into 
my hands. Angling Anecdotes, by 
Robert Stanley, is brimful of excel- 
lent fishing stories which anyone can 
retail to his friends without detriment 
to his character either as a humorist 
or a George Washington. The letter- 
press is interspersed with some very 
clever illustrations. 


Old Age Pensions.—The identical 
wish which Mr. Chamberlain has 
expressed with regard to old age 
pensions was uttered by the King of 
Sweden in 1888. Bismarck’s protec- 
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tionist policy in Germany produced a 
protectionist party in Sweden which 
gradually grew in strength until, in 
1888, it had a majority in both cham- 
bers which imposed import duties on 
the necessaries of life. At a council of 
state held on October 12 of that year 
the King expressed a desire that these 
food taxes should be applied, firstly, 
to form a fund for insurance and old 
age pensions for workmen and old 
people generally; secondly, to the 
lightening of municipal taxes; and, 
thirdly, to several other similar pur- 
poses. When the money came in, 
however, the Riksdag ignored the 
King’s wishes and spent it on other 
objects. 


Fortunes in the Post Office.—In the 
recently-issued report on the working 
of the Post Office it is stated that 
during the past year 324,403 registered 
letters were undelivered owing to in- 
sufficient or incorrect addresses. These 
letters in most cases contained either 
actual cash or bank drafts which 
amounted toa total value of £733,062. 
This by no means inconsiderable for- 
tune was, of course, for the greater 
part returned to the original senders, 
some of whom actually neglected to 
put any address whatsoever on their 
envelopes. As the Postmaster-General 
points out, carelessness of this sort en- 
tails a great deal of extra work upon 
the Post Office department; it also 
probably causes the people who are 
expecting g the money a certain amount 
of inconvenience. 


Our Eighth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ox the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the eighth 
acrostic (dated August 19) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, August 31. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym | of not more than twelve letters, 

““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 


the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 


(Eighth Series) 
tak U G 
Zivclimy Sens One pRaeNginsO. 
3 C OM MANDO 
4. H fo) D 
5 


M { WILL TAM | Ww 
651OseIs | Boal BeeeXO} 
Fs N AS N O 


8. D A v I D 
2. Several rivers and streams are accepted. ‘‘(T)icino” 
is not accepted as the light does not ask for beheading. 
Some misspellings are accepted. “Tl Ticino” is 
accepted. ‘Io’' is accepted as Italian for ‘‘I."’ 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Eighth Series) 


How pleasant in the summer days to glide 
In these on that's for ever-flowing tide. 


1. The earliest form of traffic in our range. 
Exchange goes with it, not the Stock Exchange. 
. With the Colonnas we a feud did wage, 
And many died to gratify our rage. {until 


n 


3. Reversed. ‘' She never told her love"’—at least 
Her brother turned up, and she was proved woman 
still. 
4. Greybeard with scythe and hour-glass, tireless feet, 
Whose work is never finished, yet quite neat. 
5. Closely allied with Man. An ancient term. 
Puzzled the tradesman. Thought it was a firm. 
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3. ‘Colenso” does not fit the light. 


5. Or ‘* Wilhelm" (the German Emperor). ‘' Wind- 
ham” and ‘‘ Wyndham "' are accepted, the former as a 
misspelling for the latter, but the alternative is by no 
means good. 


6. ‘Otranto" (#.¢., the novel, The Castle of Otranto) 
is accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
Almeria, Affable, Atcho, Axel, Avery, Antoo, Alda, 
Amabelle, Arosa, Anderada, Arnim, Asgard, Alicia, 
Ashburt, Aldebella, Ashbury, Astwood, Afflo, Aclaude, 
Abul, Arab-queen, Adjutant, Astar, Agnon, Ayacanora, 
Astrachan, Ago, All-aloney, Adelaide, Ayah, Aenea, Alif, 
Aar, Aston, Antonio, Barum, Bedrock, Bonnie-bell, Bijli, 
Bullgate, Bishop, Bibury, Bargee, Belle, B.L.L., Biscuit, 
Beauty, Buffer, Belmanor, Beaucaire, Bimbo, Bryntirion, 
Buldoo, Boodle, Blackie, eae Buffo, Bulbul, Belle- 
dame, Balfe, Cuthbert, Charkbir, Carp, Catchpole, Coffi, 
Champagne, Carinthia, Charcoal, Cass, Cherrycheeks 
Cheers, Cattegat, Callala, Carissima, Cudwall, Cicero, 
Caribou, Curly-locks, Carbon, Clarelou, Cutw ter, 
Careful, Calcro, Chums, Chinchin, Chloe, Chaasze, 
Chipper, Deborah, Driscoll, Dearest, Dangan, Daisy, 
Didbell, Dainty, Draytob, Dignity, Differential, Dubious, 
Driffel, Druid, Dodpoller, Daddy, Doodles, Dunkin, 
Dobbs, Drummer, Dingo, Dusky, Dogsville, Dawker, 
Doll, Dewankhas, England, Eidal, Elbouz, Eillol, Eden, 
Eilime, Eaglehawk, Esioul, Elioul, Ethie, Ellhay, Effie- 
dear, Einuk, Eggson, Ethelwood, Edelband, Eastwind, 
Elbury, Earlymorn, Eskow, Etherial, Ettryworld, Ernso- 
man, Eaglekind, Fortiter, Fairchild, Frumpy, Frome, 
Flossie, Folro, Filey, Fiddle, Fahldt, Ferbolitine, Fair- 
leigh, Fastigia, Fulsome, Fiora, Ferdinand, Feldohr, 
Felgardo, Filletoville, Flosager, Fulmarno, Glevum, 
Goodie, Grimcole, Gatherso, Gertrude, Gnir, Grantown, 
Gimbol, Goldengirl, Goline, Gadzooks, Gladsome, Gene- 
vieve, Golo, Geraldine, Glattonline, Gardie, Gratgo, 
Gownce, Gaffer, Grappler, Gitwould, Gatoyle, Goonsome, 
Gumberbird, Ginger, Guffero, Greyeyes, Horsa, Haggler, 
Heifle, Hicks, Harewood, Haras, Hibble, Heath, Hind- 
head, Hanid, Heb, Hastings, Halfoh, Hermit, Haxor, 
Heckle, Hovite, Jinko, Joyful-owl, Keys, Ko, Kooc, 
Louth, Lud, Lynn, Loftus, Lightsome, “Lex, Looksee, 
Ladie, Livery, Lengthington, Laxamar, Lapin, Marion, 
Mabqueen, Margot, Mypet, Mascotte, "Mars, Mamouna, 
Muswell, Manor, Muffeta, Macroux, Mycatte, Melville, 
Mina-mie, Mater, Minorca, Mereworth, Milton, Nibs, 
Noonie, Nourse, Nimble, Nostradame, Nice, Nicola, 
Nowell, Norna, Nemo, Noreen, Orcadia, Oveen, 
Ostragoth, Owen, Penguin, Pragmant, Prodwont, Proby, 
Piffler, Poltrepen, Petrarch, Pooley, Polstrawner, Pacdam 
Pagwags, Park, Peace, Paris, Pillicoddy, Phisto, Quiz, 
Ramess, Rotter, Rix, Roma, Rover, Riddler, Rightboy, 
Ructions, Ronpu, Scourie, Sweetbells, Suchlarks, Stirling, 
Schvudze, Seastar, Sniggow, Simplon, St. Quentin, Sec, 
Sturford, Safie, Siga, Sirrom, Thistle, Tittipu, Truth, 
Tweedledum, Tussock, T.X.H., Tinker, Tiptilted, 
Tobias-john, Tottles, Towser, Tribal, Tina, Ulysses, 
Ubique, Usher, Vidda, Vim, Vinna, Victor, We-two, 
Wynell, Wyst, Wynkyn, Wink, Winton, Whatnot, 
Workitout, Yma, Yellow, Ycrep, Yoko, Zug, Zoe. 


No answer to No. 3 was received from ‘‘ M.L.H."' or 
“ Paff."’ It is a bad habit to send two answers in one 
envelope. 

‘‘ Dewankhas"’ is credited with the pseudonymless 
answer to No. 3 attributed to ‘‘ Dufftown."’ 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Why they Wear Masks.—An explanation 
as to why motorists wear masks is given in 
the Sporting Times. \t is suggested that 
men usually go out motoring with other men’s 
wives, and even when they knock down, 
severely injure, or kill a pedestrian both are 
afraid to remove the disguise of motor glasses 
and hoods lest they should be recognised. 
Truly the “discoveries” made in the press 
anent motorists are many and wonderful. 
After all there is nothing against the law and 
prophets in a man motoring with his neigh- 
bour’s wife, and it is difficult to see where the 
difference between a car and a dogcart comes 
in. The odds against flirtation are in favour of 
the motor car. A man may dally with his 
reins in the company of a pretty woman, 
but very few motorists — even with Cupid 
beside them—will trifle with their lever. 


Like Pie Crusts.—Motorists are asking 
themselves whether governmental promises, 
like pie crusts, are made to be broken? The 
Automobile Committee of the House of Com- 
mons made a “deal” 
with the Government and 
consented to numbering, 
licences, _ registration, 
heavy penalties, and im- 
prisonment on condition 
that a speed limit was 
abolished. The Lords 
abolished the speed limit. 
The Commons repealed 
this clause and imposed 
twenty miles an hour; 
but penalties and prison 
are not repealed. The 
motorist now finds himself 
numbered, in danger of 
durance vile, and bank- 
ruptcy through heavy 
fining, and he is “sold” 
on the speed question. 


International Lamp 
Competition.—The motor 
car lamp question has not 
been absolutely solved. 
More light is to be thrown 
on the excellence of the 
varied makes of head and side lamps for 
motor cars by an international competition 
for which valuable prizes are offered. The 
exhibition is under the auspices of the 
German Automobile Club, and it is expected 
to take place in connection with the Gordon 
Bennett race in Germany next year. 


Close Areas for Quiet Folk.—lIt is sug- 
gested that certain areas should be set apart 
for lovers of the ‘‘ quiet life.” Such districts 
would declare a chronic close season against 
motor cars and motor cyclists. In such a 
simple way quiet life lovers would be “ pre- 
served ” as pheasantsare. The Isle of Wight 
is instanced as a preserve where motorists 
would be arrested as poachers on quiet lifers 
and the Isle of Bute to serve as a cloister for 
Scotland. 


A Motor Toast.—At a recent dinner held 
by a party of motorists the chairman made a 
happy motor hit by proposing a toast thus, 
“Our tanks are full, our batteries charged, 
and with renewed energy we start on our toast 
list.” 


THE BURNING OF THE 


Motor Cycle Reliability Trials. — The 
motor cycle reliability trials organised and 
held by the Automobile Club from August 10 
to 22 are the first lengthy and severe tests to 
which the British motor cycle has been put. 
To travel 1,036 miles and then to cover a five- 
mile track at high speed is an ideal test of 
endurance and sound construction. ‘Starting 
from the Crystal Palace the runs are made to 
popular watering-places such as Folkestone, 
Brighton, and Eastbourne, and ten time- 
keepers are distributed over the nine days 
routes to take and note the time at which each 
motor cycle passes the ‘ control.” 


September Motor Car Trials.—Similar 
club trials for motor cars will be instituted 
from September 18 to 26 over much the same 
ground as that covered previously by the 
motor cycles. There will be eight runs, the 
longest of which is to Margate, a distance of 
1503 miles, which includes three very stiff 
hills. These annual trials are more or less 
international since many foreign cars and 


Foreign Spas and Motor Cars.—Several 
of the leading German spas lay themselves 
out to attract the motorist. In the Kurpark 
at Homburg several admirable motor tracks are 
provided where friendly speed contests are 
indulged in by visitors who like to “ gamble ” 
their own against other cars. At Baden- 
Baden motor races are organised regularly 
and serve as one of the great attractions 
of the district. “Why go abroad for your 
holidays ?” is a question readily answered by 
the motorist. 


Military Motors and Manceuvres.—A very 
big motor car and motor cyclist corps will 
take part in the autumn manceuvres in the 
south of England during September. Lord 
Roberts has made a special point that mili- 
tary motordom shall be well represented, and 
the motor volunteer corps formed early in 
the year will come out strong. Motor car- 
owners receive 25s. daily while on military 
service and the automobile smaller fry, as 
motor cyclists are sometimes dubbed, a grant 

of tos. daily. In each 


‘““MARSOUIN ” 


notable drivers compete. About 45 per cent. 
of present entries are of foreign cars. The 
absence of noise, dust, and vibration will 
form special points for good marks. For the 
first time marks will be deducted for washing 
cars. This is not to discourage cleanliness 
but to prevent a driver from diagnosing 
obscure defects and mechanical drawbacks 
while innocently engaged in washing mud 
stains from his motor. 


The Landlords’ Harvest.—It is an acknow- 
ledged fact that 50 per cent. more than the 
tariff charged to other hotel guests is tacked 
on the bill of a man who takes his motor car 
to a seaside or country hotel, and 17s. 6d. 
a week and upwards is the normal charge for 
sheltering a motor car in anjhotel stables, added 
to which the ostler expects constant tips. The 
practical outcome of such exorbitant charges 
is that sensible motorists intending to stop any 
length of time in one place boycott the hotel 
garage and seek out some stable in the neigh- 
bourhood with a more reasonable standard of 
charges 
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MOTOR BOAT 


The mechanic was drowned but the owner swam ashore 


case petrol is provided, 
and the motorist’s chau/- 
feur receives 5s. a day 
for his services in the field. 


Narrow Road Leads 
to Safety. — The smart 
motor man is beginning to 
desert the big main roads 
leading to anywhere. He 
cunningly selects byways 
and backways, for the 
highways of England are 
infested with police traps 
and rio motorist is safe 
even if he crawls at snail 
pace. The danger to the 
public of motor cars in 
out-of-the-way narrow 
lanes is undoubtedly great, 
but the motorist has been 
forced to the narrow roads 
by the tyranny and in- 
justice of the police aided 
and egged on by their 
betters. 


Endurance Rather than Speed.—There is 
no doubt now that we have learnt so many 
valuable lessons from motor car road racing 
that we should do well to gradually replace 
mere speeding by a more valuable test to 
purchasers of the merits and wearing qualities 
of a car. An international contest of reliability 
would prove most interesting and valuable 
from the car-buyer’s point of view. From 
the maker’s standpoint the contest would give 
wide advertisement to a steady, reliable car 
without the vast expense of building racers 
which are of very little value once the speed 
contest for which they are built is over. 


A Tourists’ Syndicate.—Some union of 
motor tourists is badly needed to draw up 
road maps, arrange definite and satisfactory 
hotel accommodation and charges, and give 
assistance generally to motoring roadsters. 
The Touring Club of France is a magnificent 
organisation, and the motorist going all over 
France can count on perfect maps and 
accurate information as to every hundred 
yards en route, 
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Driving versus Point Shooting.—No sooner does the shooting 
season start than the old controversy arises as to the respective merits 
of driving and shooting over dogs. It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that the acrimony which used to be displayed over the discussion is 
now practically at an end, and the common-sense view prevails that 
there is a great deal to be said for both forms of shooting. On some 
grouse moors the practice of driving is rigorously tabooed, and many 
keepers in Scotland are greatly prejudiced against it. On many 


moors, however, the custom is to have point shooting during 
August and part of September and only to resort to driving towards 
the end of the season when it is impossible to make good bags over 
dogs. 


From the shooter’s point of view each method has its 


A CLEVER POINTER—SYKE OF BROMFIELD 


delights. There is a certain steady satisfaction that 
is most exhilarating for a sportsman who has a place 
in a good grouse drive. Moors where over a hundred 
brace a day can be killed are common enough, and for 
the man whose enjoyment depends upon the size of 
his bag driving will always seem the best form of 
sport. But there are others to whom the watching 
of a well-bred and well-broken dog at work will 
afford as much pleasure as the actual shooting. 
Scottish keepers especially are very fond of their dogs 
and pride themselves upon their working qualities. 


Pointers and Retrievers.—For well-broken _ re- 
trievers there is a constant demand, and the custom of 
taking them out upon the moors with pointers is still 
very popular. A contemporary considers it doubtful 
whether the custom is a good one. Certainly, if one 
wants clever dogs in roding out grouse the more 
runners hunted up with the pointers and setters the 
better |they will be and the cleverer. The moors are 
good practice for retrievers also, and they save a 
great deal of unnecessary walking especially if the 
pointers and setters will not retrieve. This is an 
accomplishment that is sometimes said to make them 
unsteady upon their points but does not really do so. 


Breaking a Retriever.—There is a wide gulf 

between the well-bred and the well-broken retriever. Not every 
keeper by any means has the art of breaking a dog. It requires 
some special aptitude, a delicate sense and sympathy that are by 
no means common. The first requisite for the man who would be 
successful is that he be a real lover of his dog. He must treat it 
with uniform kindness and make it his constant companion. He 
must be able to enter into and understand the individuality of the 
particular dog he is training and not apply to it hard-and-fast rules 
as if all retrievers were alike. 


Lochrosque.—One of the finest deer forests in Scotland is the 
property of Mr. Arthur Bignold, M.P. for the Wick Burghs. Under 
the name of Lochrosque three deer forests, altogether about 30,000 
acres in extent, are included. In the Strathbran section there is a 
shooting box and a beautiful glen, while the Achanalt part contains 


ON MOORS AND FORESTS. 
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a wood famous for the large stock of black game it holds, the number 
of woodcock breeding there every season, and the nesting of the 
golden eye and goosander on the shores of the loch. In an 
unenclosed portion of the wood Mr. Bignold has a herd of sixty wild 
Japanese deer. They are extremely savage to strangers of their own 
species, and made short work of two fresh stags who were introd.iced 
into the herd. In an enclosed part of the same wood there is also a 
herd of about 350 fallow deer free to roam where they like. Amongst 
the herd there was a white doe at least twenty years old who died of 
starvation through the loss of her teeth during the winter—one of the 
very few instances of any beast dying of hunger on Lochrosque. 
Mr. Bignold made the experiment of importing Axis and Sambur 
deer from the Himalayas, but it did not turn out 
satisfactory and they died soon after landing. 


Dear-stalking Years.—The character of any deer- 
stalking season depends very largely upon the weather. 
When we have a cold and late spring and a wet 
summer “heads” are poor, for the growth of horns 
is mainly a matter of warmth and sunshine. In rainy 
weather, when there is an excess of verdure, the deer 
are generally heavy and rich in flesh, so that the 
general experience is that good heads and good 
haunches do not run together. Record years were 
1900 and 1901. This year promises to be a fairly 
average one like last year. Stags of from 17 to 
20 stone were numerous last year but heads were 
distinctly poor. One of the finest exceptions was a 
stag of 23 st. 2} lb. killed by the Duke of Portland 
in Langwell Forest. This was a thirteen-pointer and 
was far and away the best stag shot during the 
whole season. 


Decoying Wild Duck.—The fact that wild fowl 
are intensely curious has been taken advantage of 
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to decoy them in a very interesting manner. Onthe Norfolk Broads 
some of these decoys may be seen by the sportsman in search of 
wild duck. On Fritton Lake is one, the property of a local magnate, 
which was described recently in a daily newspaper. The ‘‘ decoy” 
is composed of an inlet of the lake covered in with what is like a 
half section of a large bonnet, huge at the mouth and tapering to 
a “poke” at the inner end. Tame ducks of a special breed are 
taught to tempt their wild relations within the mouth of the net. 
On each side of the water is a screen of rushes with little openings 
here and there. A dog, generally a spaniel, is trained to peep 
through these so that the swimming fowl just see his head and no 
more. He trots further up the inlet after every peep and the inquisi- 
tive birds follow him to see what he is and what his sly looks mean. 
At length the last section of the net is reached, when a screen is 
dropped cutting off their retreat. 


' 
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How Not to Travel.—Only last week I 
found myself at the Great Northern terminus 
for the purpose of bidding good-bye to a large 
and exceedingly cheerful family party bound 
for Scotland. Their musical instruments, gun 
cases, live stock, and golf clubs, not to speak 
of their irrepressible good spirits, were driving 
two worried-looking porters to the verge of 
distraction, and in the interval of waiting 
while they settled their differences with ‘the 
powers that be” I took stock of my fellow 
women going north. Does a well-dressed 
woman suitably clad, déen entendu, ever look 
so particularly nice as she does when she is 
dressed in autumn travelling 
attire ; and on the other hand; 
does she ever look so hope- 
lessly at her worst as when 
she is turned out without any 
reference whatever to he: 
surroundings in train or 
steamer? I have met my 
fellow woman crossing the 
Channel in a silk blouse and 
feathered hat when the salt 
spray was dashing up over the 
sides and a sharp wind was 
laying the seeds of rheumatism 
and a possible chill by means 
of a transparent yoke and 
unlined sleeves and when her 
pcture head-gear, too, was in 
a single hour being literally 
torn to pieces and the feathers 
reduced to the similitude of 
“Arviet’s” favourite form of 
chapeau immortalised by the 
pencil of that inimitable artist, 
the late Phil May. For the 
money she must have paid for 
the hat, and I priced it at five 
guineas at least, the owner 
could have provided herself 
with a smart tweed travelling 
coat and cap to match and 
reached her destination not 
a pin the worse no matter 
how loud Boreas might 
have roared. But having 
spent ber substance on a 
supply of the most showy 
articles in her wardrobe she 
had reached the conclusion 
that having timed her holi- 
day for the: month of 
August she was hardly 
likely to need anything so 
substantial as a travelling 
coat. Similarly I have 
almost cried over the con- 
dition of a brand-new white 
cloth gown, ihe sleeves 
whereof had become hopelessly grimed from 
contact with the window ledge of a railway 
carriage and the skirt of which bore unmis- 
takable evidences of the dustiness of the 
cushions. Had it been hidden under a 
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smart dust cloak—quite an inexpensive item 
which would have hardly cost more than the 
dress cleaning—it would have been quite as 
good to look at when the close of the eight 
hours journey was reached as when it had 
been put on. 
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A SMART GOLF SUIT 


Of stone-grey cloth with simulated waistcoat of white and green cloth adorned 


with silver buttons; green leather belt 


Don’t. —I should dearly like to com- 
pile a book of “don’ts” for the edification 
of some of.the women who “have yet to 
learn.” If they would only realise that 
feathers and flowers are not for trains and 
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steamers and that wings and quills look 
infinitely neater, smarter, and more suitable ; 
that a blue serge or a tweed costume, well 
made — not ready-made — with a skirt of 
walking length and a coat which can be 
easily slipped off and on, will repay them for 
the money spent on it over and over again ; 
that white gloves for a railway journey, 
unless they are of the washing variety or 
have already paid their first visit to the 
cleaner’s, are an extravagance 
for which there is no justifica- 
tion, and that a good pair of 
reindeer gloves kept for travel- 
ling purposes alone will prove 
a most useful possession ; that 
a veil is an item none of us 
can afford to do without, and 
considering that it is one of the 
most obvious articles of one’s 
travelling toilette it is well 
worth investing in a becoming 
one, a light meshed veil not 
too closely spotted being ad- 
visable for a dark woman, 
while her opposite can indulge 
with impunity in one of a 
thicker description. 


More Advice.—Then again 
I should like to remind them 
that the wearing of natural 
flowers in a railway carriage is 
another very general mistake 
as they fade rapidly and con- 
sequently give the owner an 
untidy, travelled appearance 
before long; that it is always 
advisable if one wishes to 
create a good impression at the 
close of one’s journey to slip a 
little pocket mirror into one’s 
purse or bag, while a papier 
poudre and a small square of 
chamois leather will remove 
the traces of the dust and 
smuts of the journey—the tell- 
tale signs the traveller is bound 
to carry on her face. Above 
all should I like to impress 
upon my fellow creatures that, 
if only out of compliment to 
their friends, neat luggage is a 
necessity for every woman who 
aspires to be otherwise diez 
mise, and that she should look 
to the condition of her trunk 
with every whit as much 
attention as she devotes to the 
polish on her boots or the 
condition of her gloves. 


An Important Item.—In the matter of 
under skirts it is extraordinary how much as a 
nation we leave to be desired. The immacu- 
late appearance of the Frenchwoman in this 
respect, from the shop girl upwards is quite a 
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lesson to us at home, and you-have only to 
spend a quarter of an hour at a railway station 
—where people are frantically clutching at their 
skirts to save them from the dust and the 


wheels of Jaden trucks—to see what I mean. — 


Of course it is not the better class of traveller 
who errs in this respect. The really well- 
dressed Englishwoman is every whit as 
careful as her American or French sister, 
but I have noticed that even with smart coats 
and skirts and immaculate exteriors draggled 
and frayed under skirts are to be seen. The 
torn silk petticoat of a tint which has once 
been delicate is the worst of all, and I may 
add is due in a great measure to a determina- 
tion on the part of 
those who cannot 
afford to renew it 
constantly to possess a 
silk skirt. 


An Abuse and a 
Remedy. — The _ in- 
creasing demand has 
led the manufacturers 
to produce a_ cheap 
article fashioned of a 
“paper” silk which 
“cuts at every fold, and 
once having possessed 
herself of her treasure 
the owner clings to it 
lovingly on any and 
every occasion. Some- 
how a good moirette 
skirt, with silk frills 
which will wear out 
three cheap silk petti- 
coats before it begins 
to show the slightest 
sign of usage, is to 
the feminine mind as 
“moonlight is to sun- 
light or as water is to 
wine,” and I am quite 
frail enough myself to 
understand the fascina- 
tion of a jupon de soie. 
A modern genius, how- 


ever, has invented a 
skirt of woollen ma- 
terial or ~stockinette, 


according as the con- 
dition of the weather 
may render necessary, 
which will last a whole 
year or more and which 
is .supplied with but- 
tons or hooks to which 
the silk frill can be 
fastened. In this way 
any number of changes 
can be rung on the 
petticoat, while the frill 
can be of a tone either 
to correspond or con- 
trast artistically with 
the gown, and all the tiresome forebodings 
about the condition of one’s under skirt are at 
an end. And the whole: thing costs quite a 
reasonable figure at the outset. 


Silks and Satins. — The question of tea 
gowns, evening dresses, and weg/igés is rather 
insistent just now that country-house visits are 
imminent, and on the subject of the first- 
mentioned there are many opinions among the 
leading couturicres. The fact that the manu- 
facturers are turning out quantities of the most 
exquisite velours souple points to a certain 
simplicity and regality of outline which will 
be adhered to, for a prodigality of detail 
where velvet is concerned is never advisable 


or in good taste. Again, the brocade crépes 
de chine and silks in lovely Pompadour 
flowered patterns argue conclusively that we 
shall return again to the Louis style, and I 
hear that picture tea gowns will be literally a 
craze among the é/égan¢es of the moment. A 
great many leading couturiéres are actually 
copying the quaint gowns shown in the 
portraits by Boucher and pastels by La Tour, 
and I have seen some beautiful materials in 
those lovely old mellowed and faded tints 
which we associate with the days gone by. 


A Silken Season. — As I prophesied 
before it is to be a silken season far excel- 


FASHIONABLE NOVELTIES 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


lence, and a delightful vista is opened out 
before us of beautiful women gowned like their 
grandmothers in quaintly stiff rustling gar- 
ments with ruffles of priceless lace. Surely 
now that we are steadily returning to the 
fashions of a bygone age our mankind should 
adopt something a trifle more romantic than 
the swallow tails and white shirts of to-day 
at such times as we don our tea or evening 
gowns and retire gracefully into the last cen- 
tury. And yet it is doubtful if—should the 
other sex become modern Beau Nashes and 
Monsieur LBeaucaires and indulge a costly 
fancy for silk-backed velvets, brocades, and 
laces, and run up heavy bills for curled and 
perfumed wigs and jewelled gloves—the 
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double supply of dress items might not 
cause us all to repent bitterly of a fancy for 
male picturesqueness. 


Jewellery.—It is evident, too, that this 
winter we shall see some charming innovations 
in the matter of jewellery, and the Parisian 
Diamond Company, 143, Regent Street, W., 
are making ample preparations, and |the old 
French designs which they are copying in 
pearls and diamonds promise to be more than 
ever sumptuous and beautiful. The fine 
platinum chain with cabochon drop stills holds 
its own, probably because the woman who 
is the fortunate possessor of a_ beautifully 
é modelled neck is aware 
that she can have no 
ornament which is cal- 
culated to set off her 
charms to such effect. 
Still, for those who 
require something of a 
more imposing descrip- 
tion there are some 
wonderful new _ neck- 
lets, corsage ornaments, 
and brooches, not to 
speak of diamond hair 
combs and pins— 
necessities which none 
of us are inclined to 
attempt to do without 
nowadays — and __ for 
small purses there 
is always the single 

~ row of pearls to fall 
back upon as its popu- 
larity seems to be 
waxing rather than 
waning. 


Tartan Skirts and 
other Matters.—I am 
more than glad that 
we have returned again 
to the tartan — skirt. 
Some lovely plaids be- 
longing to no clan 
except in the imagina- 
tion of the creator have 
-been evolved of the 
most delicate shades 
of colour melting one 
into the - other, my 
favourites for the nonce 
being the soft mixture 
of green and blue or 
the equally charming 
combination of brown 
and rust-red. One of 
the most pleasing cos- 
tumes I have seen 
for wear in the north 
was a green and blue 
tartan skirt worn with 
a short, _ tight-fitting 
blue cloth coat, which 
resolved itself in front into a plain waistcoat 
of drab cloth with gold buttons. The long 
three-quarter coat, the deep cape carried into 
a point back and front, is perhaps one of the 
newest gevves, and very becoming to a slight 
figure. For wear during the present month 
and September I have seen some charming 
little white serge tailor frocks strapped with 
scarlet or green cloth, the strappings usually 
embroidered in black silk and tasselled to 
correspond ; and the newest French driving 
coats are of the sac persuasion of light-coloured 
faced cloth and made very full, with a high 
turn-over Napoleonic collar of embroidered 
velvet, the sleeves gathered very full into 
deep cuffs to correspond. DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, August 25 
Ticket Day, August 26 
Settling Day, August 27 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


The Markets on this day week adopted my view that “ people 
are making a rather undue fuss over the present squeeze in New 
York.” A strong upward movement at once began, and when the 
settlement went through the next day with only two failures of minor 
importance there was a good deal of buying of “call” options and 
business generally became active and even buoyant, particularly in 
the “ Kaffir” section. 

Gilt-edged securities were almost the only exception. They were 
checked by the fear that gold may go abroad and the Bank rate be 
put up in the near future. 


Trunks.—The dividend announcement on Friday was rather a 
damper, but the market took it very well, the relapse being quite 
moderate. 
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though the developments prove thatthe ore cannot be considered a 
bedded deposit. 2 

Welsbach. — On the news that the United States Debentur 
Corporation—in the supposed interests of the preference share- 
holders—had given notice of appeal from Mr. Justice Buckley’s 
decision sanctioning the scheme the preference stock fell 1 
notwithstanding the general buoyancy of the market. 

It would be difficult to suggest a’: more pungent comment on the 
opinion of the market as to the efforts of Mr. Lock and his trust on 
behalf of the unhappy shareholders. If they were large “ bears” of 
the stock instead of large holders they could not have taken a step 
more antagonistic to those who wish to see their stock improve in 
market value. 


Rhodesian Railways.—I am still prevented by want of space 
from dealing with the further communication which I have received 
from the Reform Committee. 


The ‘‘Twopenny Tube.”—The frightful accident on the Paris 
Electric Railway is not only a warning to English railway managers 
and electrical engineers but also to ordinary investors. To what 
price would the deferred stock of the Central London Railway fall 
in case of even a very moderate disaster on that line ? 

The mere fact of its being 60 ft. underground might develop an 
ordinary railway accident into an’ appalling disaster. In the case 
of an ordinary railway accident the passengers not actually disabled 


WHEAT PILE OUTSIDE ARRIBENOS STATION ON THE BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC RAILWAY IN THE ARGENTINE 


My Illustrations this week consist, first, of another wheat pile— 
product of last season’s abundant harvest in the Argentine. This is 
of the one outside Arribefos, a new station on the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway. 

For my other two illustrations I am again indebted to 7he 
Annual Report of the Minister of Mines on the Mining 
Operations in the Province of British Columbia. They are 
taken from the Texada iron mine on Texada Island, the geology 
of which is practically the same as that of Vancouver Island, and is 
most interesting and curious. 

The principal ore deposit is from 450 to 500 ft. above sea-level. 
The land rises from the sea by a series of benches, the first at an 
elevation of 250 ft., the second 450 ft. Some 250 ft. vertically up 
the hillside from the second bench there is a bluff point or knoll, on 
which occurs a very extensive magnetic exposure. The principal 
workings—large quarries in the face of the bluff—are about 600 ft. 
above the sea, and my second illustration is of one of these open 
quarry faces, whilst my last is a view of part of the same mine 
showing the curious feature of the contact of the magnetic iron ore 
with limestone, the granitic rocks being replaced by grey crystalline 
limestone which occasionally becomes a nearly white marble, and at 
this contact the large bodies of ore are found and appear to occupy 
irregular ‘‘chimneys ” or interspaces of very variable dimensions. 

The report goes on to say that specimens of mixed ore and 
limestone which may be collected closely simulate interbedding, 
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can dismount and walk away, but this is impossible in the case of a 
train running 60 ft. underground in a tube barely large enough to 
take the train, In even ordinary accidents the risk of fire has to 
be added to the other horrors, and this risk it appears, from the 
accidents on the Liverpool Overhead Railway and from this awful 
holocaust in Paris, exists in an accentuated form in the case of 
railways propelled by electricity. 

In the case, however, of a railway running in a constricted 
tunnel 60 ft. below the surface there is the further danger of 
suffocation. For all practical purposes the only ventilation of the 
“ Twopenny Tube ” is that afforded by the running of the trains, and 
it is manifest that in case of the traffic being brought to a stand- 
still by an accident people might be slowly suffocated even though 
they were miles away from the scene of the disaster. 

“In case, however, of a fire, with the tube and stations full of 
smoke, it is appalling to think how few would escape, how impossible 
it would be for the officials to work in the suffocating mixture of 
smoke and carbon dioxide, and how probable it might be that lives 
would be sacrificed—and sacrificed uselessly—in heroic but unsuccess- 
ful efforts to save some of the hundreds helplessly perishing in the 
bowels of the earth. 

In the case of an underground mine there is a definite system of 
ventilation, and when an explosion occurs the officials, in taking 
steps to restore ventilation, have a definite aim in view and can take 
definite steps to achieve that aim. 
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The work may be difficult, but anyhow they know how to begin— 
they know what to be at. 

But in the case of a general breakdown on a line like the 
Twopenny Tube I am afraid no one would know how to begin. 
What is to take the place of the normal ventilation when the 
trains are not running and there is no chance of their running for 
days? 

Even though the loss of life was actually small the shock to 
public confidence would reduce the traffic returns for many a long 
day. 


TEXADA 


IRON MINE, BRITISH COLUMBIA—OPEN QUARRY FACE 


United States Brewing Company.—My readers will recollect 
that on the Ist ult. I told them of an offer made by some of the 
original vendors to buy back the bulk of the shares (both ordinary 
and preference) of this company at something over the then market 
price. Although these terms meant a substantial loss to those who 
acquired their shares years ago, I pointed out that they would 
have been quite unattainable eighteen months or two years back. 

Last week I had an opportunity of a conference with a prominent 
gentleman from New York who professed to knowa good deal about 
the brewing trade in the states of New York and New Jersey, and 
seemed intimately acquainted with the American vendors who had 
been buying up the English shares and who are, I fancy, willing to 
buy more on the same terms. 

This gentleman gave a poor account of the brewing trade, com- 
plaining of increased expenses, taxation, and competition. Against 
this, however, must be put the marked improvement in the Frank 
Jones Company and the evident eagerness of the American managers 
to increase their already large holdings in the United States Brewing 
Company. 


British Guiana.—On July 30 the “nancial News published 
under the description of ‘‘ Correspondence of the /%wancial News” 
an article or letter in regard to the gold and diamond prospects 
of this colony reminding its readers of the strong impression which 
existed in the time of Queen Elizabeth that the country was full of 
gold, and had also probably valuable diamond mines hidden away in 
its trackless forests. 

Readers of ‘THE TATLER will not forget-that I have repeatedly 
called their attention to the wealth of the Guianas, both English 
and’ Dutch, first as long ago as’ Novetiber 26, when I ‘gave’a 
photograph of a large nugget—subsequently exhibited in Lombard 
Street—and afterwards on May 13, when I gave three pictures of a 
large hydraulic installation at Omai on the left bank of the Essequibo 
River in British Guiana austans ‘my po hisses account of 
the undertaking. 

If a vestige of enterprise were left in English mining circles we 
should certainly have witnessed the formation of more than one 
powerful exploration company to secure ‘for England a fair share of 
the wealth which’is likely to be exploited by Americans and Germans 
to our total exclusion. 

So far as I can see, if West Africa had the wealth and climate of 
Guiana the 1900-1 boom in regard to that deadly coast would have 
been justified. The unhealthiness of the Guianas has been greatly 
exaggerated, and though the jungle and lowlands are still unhealthy 
for Europeans the great grassy upland plains called ‘‘savannahs” 
enjoy an excellent climate: 


The A.B.C.— The financial methods of the Aerated Bread 
Company cannot be considered satisfactory. The normal price, 
which used to be about 14, is now 11, and I am afraid it is more 
likely to fall lower than to go back to its old level. The capital of 
the company is in £1 shares, and from time to time it is increased 
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by further issues to the shareholders at par. Now it is manifest that 
if a company is earning 20 per cent., and consequently its shares 
stand at a big premium, it can easily get all the additional capital 
it requires by issuing more shares at a substantial premiu'n, but if 
instead of doing that it gives its shareholders a ‘sort of bonus by 
issuing fresh shares to them at par one of two things must take 
place—either the company must manage by hook or by crook to earn 
20 per cent. on the new money as well as on the old or its dividends 
will slip back and its market price fall. 

One of the worst effects of this vicious system of finance is that 
the management is goaded into all sorts of struggles to make 20 per 
cent. on the new money, and the more they succeed the keener com- 
petition gets, 

As long as the A.B.C. had no competition they could make big 
profits. Then was the time they ought to have built up a big reserve 
fund out of profits and premiums to meet the competition when it 
came. Instead of that this big company, with a capital of £250,000 
with scores of running-out leases, and with competition getting keener 
and keener every day, has only a miserable reserve fund of £6,000 
—not 23 per cent. of the capital. 

The consequence is that, instead of being able to meet the 
increased competition by increased liberality to their customers, the 
management in their struggle to earn on their enlarged capital as 
high a rate of dividend as’ on the original moderate capital is con- 
stantly under temptation to screw more profit out of the goods 
supplied, to get rather smaller cups, rather poorer coffee, very much 
cheaper salt, and rather commoner tea, or to skimp and screw in 
wages and expenses. 

I am afraid the A.B.C. shareholders “have eaten their one 
bread and have got to eat their brown.” 


REVIEW 


THE TRANSVAAL MINES, 1903-4.—This is a neatly-got-out 
and useful handbook, published by the London Report of 24, 
Throgmorton Street, at the modest price of 1s. It does not aim 
at being an exhaustive book of reference, but as supplemental to 
such standard works on the subject as Mabson’s J/ines of the 
Transvaal or Skinner’s Mining Manual it may be r.commended 
as a compact little work containing a large amount of useful informa- 
tion in regard to 150 mining and kindred companies operating in the 
‘Transvaal. The information is brought up to last June, and com- 
prises year of registration, details of capital, short description of 
property, dividends paid, and address of the office, though it does not 
give the names of the directors or officials. 


TEXADA IRON MINE—VIEW SHOWING CONTACT OF THE MAGNETIC 
SON: ORE WITH WHITE: CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE 


A bold feature of the little book is that in most cases an opinion 
is given as to the value of the shares. This is giving hostages to 
fortune, but it will certainly enhance . the popularity if not the valuz 
of the work. Indolent investors much prefer “tips” to statistics, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


A. P. McD.—The company seems paying well, but there is.no market for these 
small industrial concerns however good. You can often get in but seldom get out. 

Sirex.—The company you mean is Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ltd. It seems 
prosperous and well managed, but:its share capital is very large (£3,200,000) and it 
has an authorised debenture issue of £1,000,000. Its prosperity depends largely on the 
building trade, 


